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se all the beneficent measures of Presi- 
dent Grant’s Administration, such as 
SS the measures of reconstruction, of 
amendments to the Constitution, of fin- 
ance, of improvement of the working class- 
es, of the just treatment of the Indians, of 
the elevation of the Freedmen, of the pro- 
motion of education, and of the concessions 
he compelled foreign powers to make, yet in 
the interests of universal peace, in the ulti- 
mate recognition of the brotherhood of na- 
tions, and in the advancement of Christian 
civilization in the earth, Grant esteemed 
the treaty of Washington as the crowning 
glory of his Administration, not to be esti- 
mated by millions of dollars. But it was 
his hope and prophecy that all international 
disputes would some day be adjusted by 
peaceful arbitration, and ‘nations shall 
learn war no more.” He was wont to say 
tome: “I have a dream that fills me with 
hope and peace, that the time will come 
when there will be a Supreme Court of the 
world, with its chief justice and associate 
justices before whose bar nations shall 
stand for the adjudication of those interna- 
tional questions which are now settled by 
the sword on the field of carnage.” And 
when that good day comes, over that Su- 
preme Tribunal will be Grant’s immortal 
words, ‘‘ Let us have peace.” 
BisHop NEWMAN, IN THE INDEPENDENT. 


World Affairs, the publication of the American Peace Society, was known as The Advocate of Peace 
from 1834 to 1932. The present President of the Society is Major-General U.S. Grant III, grandson of 
President Grant.—Ed. 
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The International 
Cooperation Administration 


Not long ago I stood on the edge of the central 
piazza in Addis Ababa, on the day of Maskal, the 
anniversary of the discovery of the True Cross, and 
watched His Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie, Em- 
peror of Ethiopia, King of Kings, the Elect of God, 
Conquering Lion of Judah, enter with his guards. He 
and his people claim descent from King Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba. Soon afterward, I stood on the 
Acropolis and, from among the reminders of “the 
glory that was Greece,” looked out across the Attic 
Plain. In another day or so, I visited the modern 
mausoleum of Ataturk, the man who by sheer will- 
power and force of character changed Turkey into a 
modern nation. Then I rode over to the old part of 
the city of Ankara, and stood at the foot of a wall in 
which were mingled stones with Roman inscriptions, 
broken Greek statues, and the remains of Hittite 
sculpture. 

We in America do not have behind us a compara- 
ble span of history, but already we stand at the fore- 
front of world economic development. Partly 
through the good things which have fallen to us 
and partly through the fact that we have largely es- 
caped the ravages and destructions of war, we have a 
position unique in world history. 

Now just as our position of responsibility is unique, 
so the character of our response to the challenge is 
something new in world relationships. For we have 
undertaken not to dominate other peoples, but to at- 
tempt to help them achieve their own goals. Our 
motives are not entirely philanthropic. It is plain 
business sense to help raise the standard of living of 
other countries, because only as these standards are 
raised can we increase our markets and expand our 
commerce and investment. It is plain common sense 
in a political way to help strengthen these other na- 
tions in which the ideals of freedom have taken root, 
because we can never maintain our own security 
without strong and willing allies in a free worid. 
The instrument of government especially created and 
designed to translate these concepts into action is the 
agency called the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, at present a semi-autonomous unit of the 
U. S. Department of State. 

When ICA was established by Executive Order on 
July 1, 1955, the President said: “The placing of 
general responsibility for economic operations as well 
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BY JOSEPH M. STOKES 
Acting Deputy Director for Technical Services, ICA 


as for policy in this field within the Department of 
State offers assurance that, under a permanent gov- 
ernment establishment, we are providing a long- 
range basis for this kind of international cooperation. 
It is emphatic recognition of the principle that the 
security and welfare of the United States are directly 
related to the economic and social advancement of all 
peoples who share our concern for the freedom, dig- 
nity, and well-being of the individual.” 


Funds for the United States to carry on its share of 
the cooperative programs are appropriated each year 
by Congress. United States funds are used to pur- 
chase military items—weapons, ammunition, planes, 
etc.—for the Mutual Defense Assistance Program 
and to buy the commodities and capital equipment 
which are supplied to other nations on a grant or loan 
basis. Funds are used also to pay salaries of U. S. 
technicians sent overseas. Other funds are appro- 
priated by cooperating governments. No program is 
undertaken except upon specific request of the par- 
ticipating government. Technical programs and mili- 
tary programs are separate and distinct. ,No Point 
IV program has any military strings attached as the 
price of United States cooperation. 

The tasks of ICA are many and varied: 


1. To coordinate the development and adminis- 
tration of all mutual security programs, to assure that 
each portion is consistent with United States foreign 
policy and, where appropriate, is integrated with 
other related programs; and to assure that the total 
mutual security program represents a proper balanc- 
ing of the economic, political, and military considera- 
tions essential to United States security. 

2. To administer all programs of economic assist- 
ance. Some of these help support other nations’ con- 
tributions to the free world’s defense efforts; others 
are intended to assist economic development in areas 
where increased economic strength is important to 
the economic and political strength of the free world. 

3. To administer programs of technical coopera- 
tion (Point IV). 
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4. To administer the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act; cooperating with other nations to con- 
trol trade in materials that could add to the war po- 
tential of the Soviet bloc and Communist China. 

5. To carry out emergency programs for relief or 
rehabilitation as directed by the President. 

The organization of ICA is designed to suit its re- 
sponsibilities. The program is carried on through a 
central organization in Washington and a field group 
in each of the countries with which the U. S. Govern- 
ment has an agreement of economic cooperation. In 
the central office in Washington, aside from the very 
necessary functions of the Controller, the General 
Counsel, Personnel, and other staff services, the Di- 
rector has two deputies for actual program develop- 
ment and implementation — The Deputy Director 
for Operations and the Deputy Director for Tech- 
nical Services. The Operations echelon is organized 
on a geographical system corresponding to that of the 
State Department. There are four major regional 
offices, for Europe, Latin America, the Near East and 
Africa, and the Far East. 

The Technical Services echelon is organized on a 
functional basis with each function treated on a world- 
wide basis. One office is concerned with Food and 
Agriculture, others with Industrial Resources, Trans- 
portation, Labor Affairs, Public Services (which em- 
braces education, public health, housing, public ad- 
ministration, and community development), and a 
specialized office representing the interests of U. S. 
small business. 

In the field, the United States Operations Mission, 
under a Director who reports directly to the Ambas- 
sador, is organized to fit the various fields in which 


the host government and the U. S. government have. 


agreed on cooperative programs. The USOM in each 
country works cooperatively with the appropriate 
governmental institutions of the host country in de- 
veloping and carrying out a joint program, and also 
coordinates its planning with the representatives of 
the United Nations, and of private organizations en- 
gaged in technical assistance in the area. 

Overseas, ICA cooperates with nearly 80 nations 
and dependent territories in one or more aspects of 
the Mutual Security Program. Fourteen of these 
countries are in Europe; 15 countries and 11 terri- 
tories in the Near East, South Asia and Africa; 19 
countries and 9 territories in Latin America; and 9 
countries in the Far East. 


Even people who have the warmest interest in the 
foreign aid efforts of the United States very often 
have an incomplete understanding of the scope and 
complexity of the activities which that program now 
embraces. They still tend to think of technical assist- 
ance only in the fields of basic education, village 
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health, and elementary agricultural extension — in 
other words, the earliest version of Point IV. 


Nothing could be further from the truth. At one end 
of the spectrum in the field of technical assistance 
there are programs in the peaceful uses of atomic en- 
ergy, such as the Asian Nuclear Research Center and 
the training of technicians under the bilateral agree- 
ments to assist some 28 countries in developing na- 
tional research programs. In the more highly indus- 
trialized countries, there are productivity centers, at- 
tempting to pass on something of that peculiarly 
American genius for bringing to bear all of the con- 
tributions of labor, management, and engineering on 
achieving the greatest efficiency of production. 


At the other end of the spectrum are programs in 
improving rice planting methods for the farmer who 
holds half an acre of land, programs to capitalize on 
the traditional arts and handicrafts of the people, 
demonstrations of how small producers can form 
credit cooperatives to throw off the ancient strangle- 
hold of the moneylender, and how the humblest so- 
cial unit, the village, can work in cooperative effort to 
improve the daily living of human beings. 


In between lie such programs as those in the 
strengthening of governmental institutions for serv- 
ice to their people, in the building of teacher-training 
and engineering schools, in the integration of transpor- 
tation systems, in increasing the supply of mechanical 
and vocational personnel, and in methods of mass 
communication toward democratic processes of citizen 
participation in government. 


At this point two items merit some clarification. In 
countries where the necessities of defense against the 
Communist bloc require larger military establish- 
ments than the economy of the country (such as 
Korea, Laos, or Turkey) could legitimately sustain, 
assistance is needed lest economic collapse and politi- 
cal chaos ensue. This assistance includes not only 
consumable commodities but also such economic de- 
velopments as dams, power plants, fertilizer plants, 
or grain storage facilities. But—except for the extent 
of this so-called “Defense Support”—it is exactly the 
same kind of economic assistance as that which is 
furnished, under the name of “Development Assist- 
ance,” to such countries as India, Guatemala, or Is- 
rael, where there are no significant military assistance 
programs. 


Secondly, there is a frequently reiterated charge 
that the ICA program never gets to the “grass roots.” 
This is not in fact true, as testify such heart-warming 
stories as that of the Little family starting the agri- 
cultural school at Jimma in Ethiopia, or the rural 
health service Dr. Eugene Campbell worked out in 
Brazil, or the dedication of Jim Campbell in his work 
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among the Chinese refugees in Hong Kong and Viet- 
nam. 

On the other hand, the program is necessarily 
based on a relationship between the U. S. government 
and the government of the cooperating country, and 
it must work through the instrumentalities of gov- 
ernments. What is needed is the development and 
realization of locally-supported institutions to furnish 
a continuing source of skilled citizens of the newly 
developing country. Hence the U. S. does not, should 
not, and—in fact—cannot supply all the actual work- 
ers. (To provide one village level worker for each 
ten villages as is required for the Community Devel- 
opment Program in India, a country of 550,000 vil- 
lages, the U. S. would have to furnish 55,000 tech- 
nicians for ove program in one country alone.) 


Now for a look at some of the many recent cur- 
rents in the onward movement of our international 
cooperation programs. During the past year there 
have been new trends toward greater cooperation of 
the exchange of persons programs, signalized by the 
study just completed by President Morrill of the 
University of Minnesota for the Secretary of State at 
the behest of the Senate Appropriations Committee. 
There has been an active study of the possibilities of 
“third country training,” i.e., the possibilities of 
training programs in countries other than the United 
States when the pertinent factors make such a varia- 
tion preferable. There has been a striking increase 
in the use of contracts with American universities to 
build up corresponding host country institutions to 
carry on the much-needed job of “putting knowledge 
to work.” 

There has been a growing realization of the value 
of the community development process as a motivat- 
ing force and a catalyzing method of improving the 
lot of the little man in newly developing countries. 
There has been a tremendous expansion in the whole 
field of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 


Military Assistance 
$1,022 


$2,703 MILLION 


Mutual Security Programs by Function. 
FY 1956 Appropriations in Millions 


Finally, there is the tremendous challenge of 
meeting the new Communist campaign of economic 
penetration, without at the same time letting them 
call the game with our moves limited to trying only 
to trump their play. 

Two major conclusions can be drawn from our ex- 
perience in ICA: (1) The problems of the adminis- 
tration of cooperative international programs are 
never simple; and (2) since the acceptance of a static 
condition is tantamount to failure, we must continu- 
ously apply all of our creative energies to construc- 
tive forward movement. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
FROM OUR MAGAZINE (THEN ADVOCATE OF PEACE) 
FOR JUNE, 1856 


“The war of the Crimea is over. Let us thank God for 
the termination, so much sooner than our fears, of this terrible 
tragedy, and earnestly hope that the nations will learn from its 
bitter experience the folly, as well as the wickedness, of attempt- 
ing to settle their disputes by the sword.” 


“Strange infatuation that can dream of freedom to a con- 


tinent as a result of war! They promised liberty from the war 
ef the Crimea as the chief argument for it in England and 
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here; but it has left the masses of Europe more prostrate than 
ever under the heel of despotic power, and thus proved, if any- 
thing could, that liberty has, in truth, little to hope from the 
sword. A single century of unbroken peace would do far more 
for freedom, than would a thousand years of the most successful 
fighting; and its friends, whether they will or not, must in time 
learn to wait God’s slow but sure method of working out the 
peoples’ deliverance from oppression by such moral influences 
as can thrive only in the sunshine of peace.” 


| President's Contingency Fund 
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Election of Dr. Jose A. Mora as 
Secretary General of the Organization 
of American States: 


Idealist and Realist 


On January 16, 1956, the Council of the Organi- 
zation of American States elected Dr. José A. Mora 
to the position of Secretary General of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. At the time of his election, 
Dr. Mora was Ambassador of Uruguay to the United 
States and representative of Uruguay on the Council 
of the Organization of American States, having been 
Chairman of the Council from November 1954- 
November 1955. Dr. Mora’s earlier service in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Uruguay led him to 
attend the Inter-American Conference for the Main- 
tenance of Peace at Buenos Aires in 1936, marked by 
the significant agreement to continentalize the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, the three successive meetings of Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs in 1939, 1940 and 1942, 
the Conference on Problems of War and Peace at 
Mexico City in 1945, and the Conferences at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1947, at Bogota in 1948, and at Caracas 
in 1954. In consequence, Dr. Mora’s knowledge of 
and devotion to the Organization of American States 
were well known, so that his election caused no sur- 
prise in Latin American circles. 

Perhaps the outstanding characteristic of Dr. 
Mora is his combination of idealism and realism, his 
strong belief in the principles of inter-American co- 
operation and his readiness to give practical applica- 
tion of principles to the problems of the present day. 
Two quotations will serve as illustrations of his ideal- 
ism, the first being from his remarks upon his election 
to the office of Secretary General, the second from 
his address upon being installed in the office three 
months later. 

“Mr. Chairman, it is very difficult for me to re- 
main silent after what has happened today and 
what has been said here. With a deep consciousness 
of being an American and a Uruguayan, with a 
sense of devotion to peace and to friendship among 
the American countries, I accept the mandate 
which has been given to me today by the represen- 
tatives of all of the governments of America. I 
know well the great responsibility that is entrusted 
to me, and I pledge myself to try to be worthy of 
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the confidence which, in the words of the Chair- 
man, has been bestowed upon me to carry out the 
duties and be faithful to the post of Secretary 
General. I know and I admire the tradition of 
this body, of this Organization. I have in mind 
those who have held this office before me; their 
names come before me today and they inspire me 
to fulfill the task ahead of me. I shall try to be 
worthy of America; I shall try to be worthy of the 
record of those who have known how to carry on so 
ably the work of the Secretariat in accordance with 
the Charter. This tradition is of great significance 
. . . My overwhelming faith in the Organization 
of American States will give me the strength to 
work. I see this organization at the mid-point of 
the twentieth century, with its glorious history 
that has given it the prestige and power that it 
today possesses; I see also the coming half of the 
century that demands of us the utmost to enrich 
still further this great heritage and extend its 
benefits to all the people and all the governments 
of America. We see a New World composed of 
American nations with an enormous potentiality, 
with an extraordinary productive capacity, with a 
vitality that grows from day to day. These peoples 
are waiting for our efforts. They have placed their 
confidence in us in the hope that we will continue 
to be the guardians of the friendship, the coopera- 
tion and the peace of America. I accept this trust 
and I promise to be a worthy successor of the men 
who have led this Organization before me.” 

On the occasion of his installation on April 2, 1956, 
in reply to the address of the Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of the Organization welcoming him to the post of 
Secretary General, Dr. Mora spoke in part as follows: 

“Tt is with a profound sense of responsibility 
that I assume today the important functions of 

Secretary General of the Organization of American 

States. Tu you, representatives of the Member 

Governments, I promise solemnly to dedicate all 

my efforts to carry on still further the great work 

which we contemplate with pride in the fulness 
of its development. No effort could be too great 
to guard and cherish the great patrimony entrusted 
to us by the illustrious men of America. Seventy- 
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The Inauguration of José A. Mora as Secretary-General of the Organization of American States. 


five years of progress give us assurance that the 

Pan American Union represents a sound and ma- 

ture development. The past gives evidence of our 

ideals of peace, union and friendship that dominate 
our peoples; and each day these ideals acquire 
greater vitality and creative force. The present 
is marked by an international order in which we 
have conquered effective guarantees of respect for 
the juridical equality, sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of our States, an organization of collective 
security to confront threats to the peace, better 
methods of cooperating for the peaceful solution 
of controversies or conflicts of whatever nature 
that may arise between our countries, and in fine, 
measures of every kind for promoting the eco- 
nomic and cultural development of the peoples of 

America. The future, what lies ahead for our 

regional institution, is a challenge to the men of 

today and to the capacity we can manifest in re- 
sponse to the historical mission of America.” 

In his character as a realist, Dr. Mora is perhaps 
best known for his part in the application of the 
principle of collective security to the recent con- 
troversy between Costa Rica and Nicaragua. As 
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Chairman of the Council, Dr. Mora acted promptly 
in response to the call of Costa Rica for a Meeting 
of Consultation; a Committee of Investigation was 
appointed which reported to the Council the situa- 
tion as observed on the spot, indicated the sources of 
its information, and recommended specific conclu- 
sions; and the controversy closed with the signature 
of an agreement between the two States renewing a 
Pact of Amity signed in 1949 and extending it to 
include a provision for the better supervision of the 
traffic in arms. Following the adoption of the resolu- 
tions of the Council making provision for the settle- 
ment of the case, Dr. Mora acted as chairman of the 
Special Commission created by the Council to co- 
operate with the representatives of Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua in giving effect to the agreement between 
them. 

The Organization of American States can consider 
itself fortunate in having as its Secretary General a 
statesman who combines at once idealism and realism, 
a belief in the high traditions of the inter-American 
system of regional cooperation and a determination 
to take every practical step to make them effective. 

C.G.F. 
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American Leaders In Our 


Korea Aid Program 


During World War I three Weems boys enrolled 
in our elementary school in Conway, Arkansas, and 
remained for a single school year. Then they re- 
turned to Korea, where their father was a Methodist 
missionary. After that, I knew Korea only as a geo- 
graphical entity in Asia where the Weems boys lived. 

Recently my path and that of Bill, youngest of the 
Weems brothers, crossed again, this time in Seoul’s 
Chosun Hotel. Bill is now a professor at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, on temporary loan 
to the University of Minnesota. He is advising that 
Big Ten school on its $3 million Technical Assistance 
contract, financed by the International Cooperation 
Administration (ICA) to help rehabilitate and mod- 
ernize the colleges of Agriculture, Engineering and 
Medicine of Seoul National University, located in 
and about the capital of the Republic of Korea 
(ROK). Having spent nineteen years of his life in 
the former Korean capital of Kaesong, he moves 
around as freely among university professors and 
other Koreans as he does with friends and colleagues 
back home in Cambridge. 

University of Minnesota know-how, with ICA 
funds, is helping to improve the caliber of ROK 
leadership in agriculture, engineering and medicine. 
The ultimate result of this project will be deter- 
mined, however, not by the dollar outlay but by the 
over-all impression made on ROK educational circles 
by my friend Bill and his co-workers. He and other 
Americans in Korea were specially selected for their 
professional competence, and also for their capacity 
to see beyond Korea’s post-war poverty to the true 
potentialities of this ancient people. 

Although everybody knows that American G.I.’s 
have generated a vast reservoir of goodwill for their 
country through spontaneous acts of kindness and 
generosity to Koreans all the way from Pusan to the 
38th parallel, few are aware of the equally significant 
achievement of a handful of unsung Americans, like 
Bill Weems and his associates, whose work is making 
a deep impression on the minds and hearts of the 
young Republic’s leaders. 

General Lyman Lemnitzer, with the assistance of 
three front-line U. S. Army lieutenant colonels, 
proved quite conclusively that the ROKs, when prop- 
erly trained and equipped, can and do, in fact, hold 
their own with the nationals of any country in coura- 
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BY JUSTIN WILLIAMS 


Chief, Korea Division, International Cooperation 
Administration 


geous fighting ability. Today General Lemnitzer, 
Commander-in-Chief, United Nations Command 
(CINCUNC), successor to other soldier-statesmen 
who also appreciated ROK capabilities—MacArthur, 
Ridgway, Clark, Hull, Taylor—guards the Korean 
armistice line largely with the twenty ROK Army 
divisions and the single ROK Marine division. 

In Korea General Lemnitzer has a special staff of 
dedicated American civilians to work on economic 
problems with Korean officials. This staff constitutes 
the Office of the Economic Coordinator, mentioned 
previously. Its members are selected by the ICA 
Director and paid from ICA funds, and its chief, 
the Economic Coordinator, is appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States on the recommendation of 
the ICA Director. 

The Economic Coordinator since 1953 has been 
C. Tyler Wood, former Marshall Plan ambassador 
to France, who was handpicked for the ROK assign- 
ment because of his long experience in international 
cooperation, his level-headedness, and his infinite pa- 
tience. President Eisenhower calls him “Ty,” and so 
do most Republicans and Democrats on Capitol Hill. 
By being relaxed, yielding, flexible, and forward- 
looking, he gradually emerged before ROK officials 
and ROK people alike as a symbol of the real Amer- 
ica. Perhaps Robert Alden was thinking of Ty when 
he wrote in the New York Times for last April 11: 
« . . men of goodwill and ability are worth more 
than hundreds of millions blindly poured into the 
area in the hope that somehow the countries of Asia 
will resist communism.” 

Economic Coordinator Wood has put together a 
top-level U.S. team to help the Koreans help them- 
selves. Included in this group are a retired vice 
president each from Inland Steel Corporation and 
Standard Vacuum Corporation, a former member of 
the President’s Council of Economic Advisors, a 
prominent retired lawyer from Oregon, a retired 
Army colonel who had previously directed the ROK 
railways, a young financial wizard borrowed from the 
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The Great Buddha Hall, a three-story wooden 
pagoda of the middle Li Dynasty, National Trea- 
sure No. 274, at Ssangbong-sa, the “Temple of the 
Twin Peaks,” Iyang Township, Hwasun County, 
South Cholla Province. A priest stands at the en- 
trance. 


Treasury Department, a veteran economist with a 
Columbia University Ph.D., and four or five men 
with long experience in the Far East who are experts 
in public administration, public health, program 
planning, and agricultural matters. Also treated as a 
member of the team is retired Lieutenant General 
John B. Coulter, Agent General of the United Na- 
tions Korean Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA), 
which has given much valuable assistance to the ROK 
since 1950. With the help of these outstanding 
Americans, the ROK Government has made substan- 
tial progress toward stabilizing its economy, increas- 
ing its industrial and agricultural output and reset- 
tling most of the war refugees while simultaneously 
maintaining the second largest military force in Asia. 

Not only government officials, but other public- 
spirited Americans in business and professional cir- 
cles, give liberally of their time and talents, without 
fanfare or recompense, to fortify and to enlarge upon 
the work of government-to-government assistance. 
Notable in this relatively small but dynamic and 
highly influential group is a small-town Missourian, 
Dr. Howard Rusk, Director of the Institute of Phys- 
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ical Medicine and Rehabilitation, New York Uni- 
versity-Bellevue Medical Center, and an associate 
editor of the New York Times. 

This unusual individual fostered the American- 
Korean Foundation (AKF) in 1952 as a “self-help” 
rather than a “relief” agency to assist the ROK by 
furthering health, social welfare, educational and cul- 
tural projects and by providing training for Koreans 
at home and abroad. 

In 1953 Dr. Rusk headed an AKF mission to Ko- 
rea to observe conditions and make recommendations 
for meeting the most urgent needs. Expressing the 
feelings of the AKF officers and directors, includ- 
ing such distinguished men as Milton S. Eisenhower, 
David Rockefeller, Harry A. Bullis, Lucius D. Clay, 
Henry R. Luce, J. Wesley McAfee, and William 
Zeckendorf, he said: “The same vigor and determi- 
nation that marked our military efforts must now be 
devoted to the economic and social reconstruction of 
this war-devastated nation. Otherwise, we may lose 
through the ‘back-door’ what we have gained at a 
tremendous expenditure of lives and money.” 

Rusk got millions in cash and hundreds of freight- 
car loads of medical, industrial, and agricultural sup- 
plies for shipment to Korea. Simply by informing the 
membership of the American Medical Association 
that a twenty-dollar bill would provide materials for 
making two suits of clothes for a Korean physician, 
he was swamped with more than 7,000 donations of 
that amount. 

Dr. Rusk has been most helpful in obtaining for 
U. S. and ROK officials informal and timely advice 
from America’s foremost authorities in such fields as 
electronics, power, chemicals, textiles, housing, edu- 
cation, and public health. Top-flight Americans and 
Koreans have the utmost confidence in his motives, 
integrity, and judgment. 

Another public-spirited non-official American who 
has the complete confidence of the ROK leaders is 
the famed preacher Billy Graham. At the Seoul sta- 
dium, 60,000 sat in sub-freezing weather to hear his 
single sermon to a Korean audience. Dr. Graham 
came back from Asia with the feeling “that men are 
the same all over the world . . . when it comes to a 
spiritual basis, and there is a common denominator 
among men, regardless of race and color. And I 
think that is the emphasis that we must make .. . 
They want to see that in us more than they want to 
see our economic or military aid.” 
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Thirty-three Countries Represented 
at Spring Inter-Parliamentary Union 
Meeting in Yugoslavia 


At the 44th Inter-Parlimentary Union Conference 
held in Helsinki, Finland* from August 24 through 
August 31st 1955, the Yugoslav Delegation extended 
an invitation to the Council to hold its Spring meet- 
ing in their country at Dubrovnik and the invitation 
was accepted. 

So, to this colorful ninth century walled city and 
modern seaside resort on the Adriatic, came the dele- 
gates from thirty-three countries to attend the April 
3 through April 8 meeting. The countries repre- 
sented were: Albania, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, India, Iraq, Ire- 
land, Israel, Italy, Liberia, Luxemburg, Netherlands, 
Norway, Pakistan, Poland, Romania, Spain, Sudan, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Thailand, Turkey, Soviet, 
Yugoslavia and the United States. The following 
countries, although they are members of the Union, 
were not represented: Argentina, Burma, Ceylon, 
Greece, Haiti, Iceland, Indonesia, Iran, Japan, 
Monaco, Philipines and Syria. 

The United States delegates were Senator Alben 
W. Barkley of Kentucky, who represented Congress- 
man Harold D. Cooley on both the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Council and Senator A. Willis Robert- 
son of Virginia, a Vice President of the American 
Group, who represented Congressman Daniel A. 
Reed, President of the American Group, on the 
Council. Accompanying the delegation were William 
T. Reed, Assistant to the Minority, United States 
Senate, who acted as secretary in the absence of Dr. 
Franklin Dunham, Executive Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Group who could not make the trip and Roger 
Tyler of the Department of State, International Or- 
ganizations Division, who served as advisor to the 
delegation. 

By Wednesday, April 4 all the delegates had 
arrived and the Committee meetings convened as 
scheduled in the very attractive Art Gallery Palace 
overlgoking the harbor of Dubrovnik. The facade 
was decorated with the flags of the attending coun- 
tries. Seven committees held a total of twenty ses- 
sions in the following four days and the subjects 
discussed were “The International Protection of Hu- 
man Rights;” “The Stabilization of Prices of Raw 
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Materials”; “The Social Aspects of the Refugee 
Problem”; “The Universality of the Union”; “The 
Development of the Countries and Territories of 
Asia and Africa in relation to (a) Methods of Eco- 
nomic Organization, (b) The Responsibility of the 
State with regard to Social Sevices, (c) International 
Cooperation, (d) The Spread of Education, (e) The 
Role of the Administering Powers”; ‘Possible 
Amendments to the Statutes (of the Union) ;” “Pur- 
poses and Methods of an Enquiry on the Different 
Types of Parliament;” and “Measures for Securing 
the Fulfilment of the Resolution adopted at Hel- 
sinki on Security and Disarmament”. The meetings 
were well attended, and actively participated in. A 
number of draft ressolutions were adopted and sub- 
mitted to the Council for consideration. 

The Council convened its first session late Satur- 
day afternoon. After approving the minutes of the 
previous meeting in Helsinki in August 1955, it 
took up “The Report of the Executive Committee 
on the Creation of New Groups.” This report had 
recommended that the Parliamentary Group estab- 


The Old City of Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia, and its 
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lished within the People’s National Congress of the 
Peoples’s Republic of China at Peking be accepted as 
a new member of the Union. After the reading of 
a letter from Lord Stansgate, President of the 
Union, explaining the action taken by the Executive 
Committee in New Delhi in October 1955, the Thai- 
land delegation offered the following motion: “that 
the Council postpone the consideration of any pro- 
posals to admit either the Central People’s Govern- 
ment of China or the National Government of the 
Republic of China into membership of the Union 
until the question of Chinese representation at the 
United Nations has definitely been decided,” which 
after considerable discussion was adopted. Considera- 
tion was then given to the recommendation of the 
Executive Committee that the Inter-Parliamentary 
Group established within the Peruvian Parliament 
be accepted as a new member of the Union. Peru 
was accepted as a member unanimously without dis- 
cussion, becoming the forty-seventh member. At 
this point the Council adjourned until Sunday morn- 
ing. 

In a three hour session the next morning the Coun- 
cil completed its work by passing on several proposed 
amendments to the Statutes and Rules of the Union; 
discussing plans being made for holding the 45th 
Conference in Bangkok, Thailand, starting Novem- 
ber 15, 1956; considering and acting on several ad- 
ministrative and financial questions affecting the 
Union; approving the election of the Secretary Gen- 
eral for the period from July 1, 1957 to June 30, 
1961; approving acceptance of the invitation of the 
British Group to hold the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
Conference in London in 1957, the invitation of the 
Brazilian Group to hold the 1958 Conference in Rio 
de Janeiro and the invitation of the Polish Group to 
hold the 1959 Conference in Warsaw. All matters 
approved by the Council will be submitted to the 
Conference in Bangkok for its final approval or dis- 
approval. 

The Council approved the following Committee 
Draft Resolutions for consideration at Bangkok: “The 
Methods of Economic Organizations,” which calls 
for maximum exchange of information between coun- 
tries, for the lowering and even the suppression of 
barriers to international trade, and for the fostering 
of a spirit of peaceful coexistence among the nations 
which will favor the solution of basic problems by the 
improvement of techniques and the investment of 
capital and will thereby bring about the betterment 
of relations between all peoples. “The Responsibility 
of the State with regard to Social Services,” declaring 
that the role of the State is to achieve, on the na- 
tional and international level, the welfare of the 
people. “The Role of the Administering Powers in 
the Achievement of Political Freedom by Non-Self- 
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Governing Territories,” “International Cooperation 
for Economic Development” and the provision of 
financial and technical assistance through grant-in-aid 
and loan institutions, and “The Spread of Education 
and the Training of the Personnel Required for Na- 
tional Development.” In addition the Council ap- 
pointed a sub-commitee to, “Inquire into the extent 
to which and the means by which human rights are 
effectively guaranteed in the political, economic and 
social fields in the different countries,” the findings 
to be submitted to the 1957 Conference. A sub-com- 
mittee was also apointed to prepare, with a view to 
the 1957 meetings, without establishing any limit 
to the debate, a basic study of the important problems 
of the social aspects of the refugee problem, the final 
solution of which has to be found in the interest of 
justice, liberty, human morality and social peace. 
Still another sub-committee was selected to prepare a 
report on the question of “The Stabilization of the 
Prices of Raw Materials” for future consideration. 

While the delegates were busy in the meetings 
their wives were kept busy sightseeing in and around 
Dubrovnik, their hostesses being the wives of the 
Yugoslav delegation. 

Two social events were held for the delegates, 
their wives and members of the delegation’s staff. 
The first, a reception given by the Mayor of Du- 
brovnik, Mr. Ivan Suljak and Mrs. Suljak, was held 
in the Rector’s Palace located in the heart of the 
Old City. Built originally in the twelfth century the 
Palace, with its old world charm provided a delight- 
ful setting for the gala occasion. The second, a dinner 
was held on Saturday evening in the Gradska Kavana 
(Municipal Cafe). Host for the dinner was Mr. 
Vladimir Simic, President of the Yugoslav Inter- 
Parliamentary Group. Delicious food, fine entertain- 
ment, good music and friendly speeches all added up 
to a most enjoyable evening for everyone. 

Many of the delegations left Dubrovnik on Sun- 
day on their return trip home and the rest left on 
Monday, as did the United States Group. All were 
loath to leave such an attractive city and such friend- 
ly and generous hosts. However, much had been 
accomplished and all were looking forward to the 
Conference to be held in Bangkok in November, the 
first since the establishment of the Union to be held 
in Asia. Once again through the aegis of the Union, 
members of parliaments of countries in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, North America and South America met to- 
gether, established friendships, discussed problems of 
mutual interest and concern and exerted genuine ef- 
forts to find solutions to those problems that would 
be beneficial to all. 


*See, “Parliamentarians Meet in Helsinki for 44th Confer- 
ence,” in World Affairs, Fall, 1955. 
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A World Peace Congress: 
Christians In Action 


The peace movement is not a monopoly of the 
Soviets. This was demonstrated, on a world scale, 
when delegates from every free Nation and represen- 
tatives of many countries behind the Iron Curtain 
met for ten days (February 26-March 8) in the 
Dominican Republic. The keynote of this gathering 
was the motto of the American Peace Soviety: “Peace 
is the tranquillity of order.” Without bombast or 
bellicosity, without nationalistic overtones or the 
futile posturings of self-styled “pacifists,” spokesmen 
(ladies and gentlemen) from Asia, Africa, Australia, 
Europe, Canada, Hispanic America and the United 
States presented, by word and deed, an affirmative 
program for human brotherhood based upon undi- 
luted Christian doctrine. 

It was significant that the principal orators in this 
international gathering were not ecclesiastics, but 
youthful, dedicated lay leaders. Outstanding in this 
category was Professor Enrico Medi of the Univer- 
sity of Rome. This gentleman, fresh from his experi- 
ence at the Geneva International Conference on the 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy, described, with a 
wealth of mathematical formulae, the lightning-like 
advances which scientists were making toward creat- 
ing a super-abundance of economic goods. It was Dr. 
Medi’s contention that mankind was much closer to 
the solution of the ultimate problems in the domain 
of thermonuclear energy than would be suspected by 
the uninitiate. “The human race,” this specialist in- 
sisted, “is moving forward in the ante-chamber of 
Paradise. Global food supplies, comfortable homes 
on every continent, suitable raiment for every climate, 
and transport for all, rivaling that epitomized in 
the fable of the magic carpet, await discovery just 
beyond the final, paper-thin barriers to new worlds 
of scientific truth. What reason is there to engage 
in fratricidal slaughter when we have traversed nine- 
tenths of the journey, through deserts and over 
mountains, to the Promised Land? The folly of war, 
the crime of wholesale incineration, can serve as the 
only road-blocks on the highway to happiness.” 

The world dimensions of this dream did not keep 
the delegates from a careful consideration of the 
problems that afflict humanity on a more modest 
scale. “The Family, its Nature, Qualities and Pur- 
poses” was the subject of an excellent address by 
Professor Félix Obieta of Madrid, Spain. “Youth 
Education for Farm Work” was a theme developed 
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by Professor Fernand Boulard of Paris, France, 
while the advantages and limitations of agricultural 
and fishing cooperatives for production and market- 
ing were described, in intimate detail, by Professor 
Michael McKinnon of St. Francis Xavier University, 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia. The shipment and sale in 
Boston of two crates of lobsters, it was pointed out, 
formed the starting-point of a whole system of 
regional education for farmers and fishermen, with a 
consequent 100% increase in the standard of living 
for these workers and their families. A brief history 
of social security laws constituted an integral part 
of this discussion. It was the role of Dr. Pedro 
Troncoso Sanchez, in a masterly dissertation, to sum 
up the economic and social features of progress in 
the Dominican Republic under the general heading: 
“The Commonweal, Chief Purpose of the State.” 
In the midst of the serious toil of the International 
Congress on Christian Culture for the Peace of the 
World, it was refreshing to have flashes of brilliant 
wit and humor spread by three notable representa- 
tives of the British Commonwealth (Messrs. Douglas 
Woodruff, Bruce Marshall and Dr. M. McNarney). 
Mr. Bruce Marshall, the novelist, delighted his 
listeners by pointing out that religious, peace-minded 
people did not have to be dull. He recommended 
that imagination and sound feeling should inform, 
enchant and enlighten the attitudes of Christian 
apostles of peace. “Why should God’s crusaders for 
brotherly affection,” he asked, “be content to de- 
nounce reality rather than to deal with it? What is 
to be gained by constantly becoming embroiled in 
rear-guard actions? Peace is a Christian ideal; peace 
is an interesting, happy experience; peace is fruitful 
and fructifying. Too many religionists, like militar- 
ists, tend to despair of human nature. Since man 
possesses his soul, made in the image and likeness of 
God, he holds within himself and in the Divine spirit 
of his neighbors a fountain of eternal hope. Human 
betterment comes about by love of virtue, not merely 
by the detestation of sin. Therefore, the Christian 
man of letters pictures life as God made it, not as 
the preachers sometimes depict it, sulphurous with 
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fire and smoke. Whereas the agnostic despairs of his 
own destiny and is dismal in his interpretation of 
life’s suffering and setbacks, the Christian paladin of 
peaceful living is at home in history and in the 
world as it is. Since Satan is the real deity of the un- 
believer, why should not the faithful Christians move 


forward with letters, arts, sociology and science?” 


A similar note was sounded by M. J. Paul Char- 
tier, Editor in Chief of the celebrated “Radio- 
Cinéma, illustrated magazine of France. Deploring 
the tendency to wax melancholy about the salacious- 
ness and superficiality of many Hollywood-Paris- 
Rome productions, this gifted journalist declared that 
the public could demand and get the best in motion- 
picture art. In his view, good entertainment, ex- 
emplified in pictures such as “Pygmalion” and 
“Julius Caesar,” were also good boxoffice. “Reli- 
gion,” he stated, “is a better treasure-trove for silver 
screen than classic drama, the latter a cultural source 
that, repeatedly, has been tapped with golden results. 
Christians must become entrepreneurs and promoters. 
The master-minds and the merchandisers must not 
be necessarily drawn from the ranks of the pagans or 
infidels. Motion-picture stars, male and female, can 
be keyed to the cause of Christian humanism. Many 
of them hunger and thirst after justice. But neither 
the artists nor the technicians nor the producers can 
be courted with tommy-guns. They can be won to 
the peace movement and to the Christian apostolate 
by intelligent admiration for what they create in 
the magic-lantern world of the true, the good and the 
beautiful.” 

“Peace among the Nations” was the topic confided 
to a youthful member of the Italian Parliament, the 
Honorable Giuseppe Vedovato. “Law and politics,” 
he elucidated, “must be predicated upon the fact that 
the human race is the human family. Although the 
members of the same family may disagree or quarrel, 
they are organically united. Consequently, until they 
establish their family relationships upon juridical 
principles they are living outside the plan of nature’s 
God.” Touching upon the cultural aspects of family 
living on a world scale, Dr. Vedovato, who is one 
of the Vice Presidents of UNESCO, indicated that, 
although agnosticism had been a feature of this or- 
ganization’s initial phases under the influence of Mr. 
Julian Huxley, this was no longer as prominent a 
factor as it had been. Consequently, he urged that 
God-minded people do their best to enter the activi- 
ties of UNESCO with the conviction that culture 
could not be divorced from religion. “Since the hu- 
man family can be united only by love,” Deputy 
Vedovato concluded, “Soviet collectivism which pro- 
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motes militant atheism can never offer any motiva- 
tion superior to expediency, if indeed it does not 
spread envy and hatred.” 


Switzerland, which has such an excellent reputa- 
tion as a “little League of Nations,” was represented 
in the conference by M. Robert Bénoit-Cherix, pro- 
fessor of Religious Literature in the University of 
Fribourg. He emphasized the responsibility of the 
individual citizen to come to the assistance, spiritual 
and temporal, of his neighbors. “World peace,” he 
declared, “does not transcend the need of a citizen’s 
body and soul for personal charity; no organization 
can take the place of a friend who is willing to 
persevere in the role of a Good Samaritan.” 


This view coincided with that of the principal 
delegate of China, Dr. Paul K. T. Sih. “It may be 
stated sadly,” he suggested, “that we are living in a 
‘cold peace,’ for the flames of charity are lacking. 
. .. If you seek peace apart from God, you will have 
wars and wars! Without God there is no ultimate 
frame of reference for human beings or for any other 
creatures. A righteous peace program must pit faith 
against terror; truth against falsehood; and love 
against hate.” 

The spokesman for Asia at the final session of the 
World Congress was Dr. Kotaro Tanaka, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Japan. Both Chief 
Justice and Mrs. Tanaka, it may be remarked, are 
fervent Christians and both took an outstandingly 
brilliant part in the gathering. What they reported 
about the importance of the Far East was thoroughly 
interesting. But most impressive was their personal 
example of conscientious devotion to duty at all ses- 
sions, their painstaking record of the comments by 
each speaker, their industry in transcribing their 
notes from Japanese to English, German, Spanish 
and French, their obvious sense of solidarity, in the 
light of Christian love, for their fellow men. No 
couple from any country won deeper respect from 
all who saw them or had occasion to exchange 
opinions with them. 

It was hardly astonishing, therefore, that the final 
declaration of the International Congress began with 
these principles: 

“All men are essentially equal, whatever may be 
their race or the class to which they pertain, or the 
stage of civilization which they have reached. All 
have an identical origin in God, by creation; all have 
the same nature, a body and an immortal soul; all 
have been redeemed by Christ; all can be reborn 
to the life of Grace; all are called to the perfect 
possession of God in Christ.” 
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American Foreign Policy 


in the Middle East 


American interest in the Middle East is almost 
as old as the United States itself. We Americans 
are grateful heirs of the culture, the science, the re- 
ligious and philosophical concepts which in past 
golden ages this region has so richly produced. We 
are following with intense interest the renaissance in 
all fields of human endeavor which is today taking 
place throughout the Middle East. Our first ma- 
terial interest and appearance on the Middle Eastern 
scene was maritime. The first decades of our national 
history were marked by a remarkable expansion of 
American shipping—the Clipper Ship era. Our Clip- 
per ships were seen in the harbors of Smyrna, Beirut, 
North Africa, Mocha, Zanzibar and Muscat. This 
was a fine and colorful trade with advantage to all 
concerned, marked by such dramatic episodes as the 
war with the Barbary pirates and resulting in some of 
our earliest treaties. We concluded, for example, a 
treaty with the Sultan of Morocco in 1789. 

With the decline of the clipper ships and their re- 
placement by steam, our formerly brisk trade tended 
to decline, but its decline coincided with the opening 
of a new and glorious—I use the word “glorious” 
advisedly — stage of American relations with the 
Middle East. That was the era of American mission- 
aries, American educators and American philan- 
thropists which left such helpful and enduring monu- 
ments as Robert College, the American University 
in Beirut, and numerous other institutions. 

It may be argued that our missionary, philan- 
thropic and educational activities in the Middle East 
do not enter into a discussion of American policy 
toward that region since they were carried on by 
private individuals and organizations. But, if they 
were not fostered or financed by our Government, 
they had the sympathetic approval of the Govern- 
ment and the approval and support of a great body of 
the American public. These private efforts are being 
carried on today on an expanding scale by American 
individuals and organizations. These activities are 
now supplemented by United States Government aid 
programs, but the spirit of these latter programs is 
imbued with essentially the same enlightened benev- 
olence. 

The close of the first World War opened a new 
and hopeful chapter in the long history of this region, 
and inaugurated a new phase of American relations 
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with the old states and the new states which came into 
being following the war. A conspicuous American 
activity which began between the two wars was in 
the development of the petroleum resources of the 
Near East. I have no desire to read a brief for the 
oil companies, but neither they nor we need be 
ashamed of their contribution. They contributed 
know-how and capital, invested on terms which were 
generally accepted as fair by the states involved, and 
their operations have contributed great and increasing 
financial sinews for the hopeful renaissance which is 
occurring in the Middle East. 

World War II resulted, as did World War I, in 
a changed picture in the Middle East. New states 
have arisen in the area, and the independence of 
others has been confirmed and strengthened as colo- 
nialism has tended to disappear or evolve. That 
process is not complete, but the end is surely almost 
within human view. The present is a period of great 
human hopes for the area, but against the realization 
of these human hopes is a new threat of imperialism 
dressed in a new garb; I refer to the menace of inter- 
national Communism. I am not going to expound on 
the nature and aims of international Communism. It 
pretends to have as a goal the betterment of the lot 
of mankind. Similar arguments were put forth by 
proponents of unregenerate colonialism of a certain 
type, but viewed against their actual and the total 
record, the Communist claims are even more fai- 
lacious. We have hopes, and they are not unfounded, 
that in the atomic age into which we are entering, 
Communist imperialism can be restrained and per- 
haps, as a result of such restraint, can be denatured. 
But meanwhile it is today, with great and increasing 
energy, endeavoring to extend its thralldom over 
the great and promising area of the Middle East. It 
is not, as of today using the threat of force or actual 
force as it did respectively in Turkey and Iran im- 
mediately after World War II. It is using what has 
been called by our Secretary of State a “Trojan 
Horse Policy” of subversion, masked by offers of 
economic and arms aid. 

The new development in American policy toward 
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the Middle East which followed World War II was 
our coming to the support, I might say to the de- 
fense, of countries such as Turkey and Iran, immedi- 
ately threatened by Soviet force. We followed it 
with arms and economic assistance to Middle Eastern 
countries directly in the shadow of would-be Soviet 
expansionism. We have since followed it with eco- 
nomic aid programs to countries who are not in the 
first line of possible Soviet military advance. It is 
idle to deny that one powerful motive behind these 
new programs of American governmental aid was the 
desire to halt the advance of Soviet tyranny. But that 
is not the whole story. Essential in our aid programs 
and in the support given them by the American pub- 
lic is the desire to alleviate human suffering and to 
promote human progress. 

In this sketchy review of American policy towards 
the Middle East I have left for last mention the 
occurrence which without doubt most perturbs that 
region—that is, the emergence of Israel in 1947 as 
an independent state, the war between Israel and 
her Arab neighbors and the uneasy armistice and 
human fears and suffering and, I must add, the 
hatreds which followed that war. American support 
for Israel has often been misinterpreted and it would 
be folly for us to overlook the effect that the Arab- 
Israel dispute has had on the attitude of many Arabs 
toward the U.S. The factors which brought about 
the creation of the State of Israel are well known. 
They include such things as the horror aroused by 
the Nazi slaughter of millions of Jews in Europe 
and sympathy for the efforts of the survivors—a 
minority—to find a haven in which to rebuild their 
shattered lives. At the same time our government 
is deeply aware of the tragic plight of the Palestinian 
refugees who fled the battlegrounds of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. Last August Secretary Dulles set 
forth the earnest desire of the United States and 
specificially of our President to offer our help, finan- 
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cial and moral, towards a just and equitable solu- 
tion of that problem. That desire exists today, and 
with it, the conviction that in spite of its complexities 
and suffering, a just and equitable solution can be 
found. It is urgent that a solution be found so that 
the peoples of the region can devote their full efforts 
towards the great human progress which could be 
achieved there within less than the span of a human 
life. It is a problem which is receiving the most 
earnest and continuing study by the President, the 
State Department, and other branches of the Govern- 
ment. 

One of the hopeful developments in this time of 
troubles in which we live is the increasing if as yet 
imperfect realization in the United States and in the 
free world that in the long run the relations between 
nations are subject to moral law. I might term this 
law the Golden Rule of International Relations and 
would define it by the proposition that if a policy or 
action by one state is harmful to the long term in- 
terests of another nation then it is not to the true 
advantage of the state committing the action. I be- 
lieve that the Soviet Union will eventually discover 
that its transgression of this law has done dire injury 
to the true interests of Russia. 

I hope that in negotiations that we trust will before 
long take place between the Arab nations involved 
and the state of Israel this “Golden Rule” will be 
kept constantly in mind in order that a just and last- 
ing settlement may be achieved. 

The benevolent interest of the United States in 
the countries of the Middle East, exemplified by the 
activities of private American philanthropists and 
educators since more than a century, continues and is 
manifested by the aid programs of our government, 
inspired by the same sympathy with the aspirations 
of the Middle Eastern states. Friendship towards 
the Middle East is a constant in American foreign 
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WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 


A member and Vice President of the American 
Peace Society from the time it moved its headaquar- 
ters from Hartford, Connecticut to Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1837, William Ellery Channing’s work 
for peace had begun long before that date. 

He was a close friend of Noah Worcester, D.D., 
whose pamphlet, “A Solemn Review of the Custom 
of War,” published in 1814, was widely circulated, 
and, indeed, stimulated the founding of several peace 
societies. 

The Massachusetts Peace Society was founded in 
December, 1815 in the study of Ellery Channing by 
a committee consisting of Worcester, Channing, 
President Kirkland of Harvard, the Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor of Massachusetts, several Har- 
vard Professors, Judges and Ministers. 

Born in Newport, R. I., April 7, 1780, William 
Ellery Channing was the third child of William 
and Lucy Ellery Channing, whose father was a 
signer, from Rhode Island, of the Declaration of 
Independence. William Channing, father of Ellery, 
was a lawyer, who on the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution was appointed District Attorney of New 
Jersey. He died when Ellery was only thirteen. 

The boy, soon after, went to Harvard University 
from which he graduated in 1797, at the age of 17. 
During college years he lived with his uncle Francis 
Dana, Chief Justice of Massachusetts. Ellery was 
counted among those first in rank in his classes, which 
included Judge Story, Joseph Emerson, among other 
men who were later notable. 

In 1798 Channing went for two years as a tutor in 
a family in Richmond, Virginia. While there he 
seriously over-worked in his zeal to carry on both 
his duties and much self-imposed extra study at 
night; he never quite recovered his original vigorous 
health. 

Elected a regent by Harvard in 1801, he went on 
with his theological studies and tutored his younger 
brother. In 1803 at the age of 23 he was installed 
as minister in the Federal Street Church in Boston, 
where he remained until his death. 
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In 1814 he married his cousin, Ruth Gibbs. She 
is reported to have been of great service to him by 
shielding him as far as possible from unnecessarily 
exhausting experiences. 

Though short in stature, he was endowed with 
elastic spirits to match his earnest mind and tempera- 
ment, and to over-ride his delicacy of health. 

A list of his friends and contemporaries who were 
influenced, more or less unconsciously, by him would 
include nearly all the famous names of that period 
of Massachusetts history. Ralph Waldo Emerson 
was of course high in his list of friends, and frequent- 
ly alluded, in his journals, to walks and talks with 
“Ellery.” One entry says, “If Ellery Channing tells 
me ‘Here is a good book’ I know I have a day longer 
to live.” 

Though not a contentious person, Channing 
seemed obliged to be the standard bearer for Uni- 
tariansim in that bitter struggle between Unitarians 
and Congregationalists of his time. However his 
interests spread much further than theological dif- 
ferences. 

Asa speaker he had an arresting voice and a charm- 
ing manner. As an author he wrote for public educa- 
tion in the several humanitarian efforts then spring- 
ing up. One authority says that his Essay on War 
1838, was “almost Tolstoyan.” He admitted the 
right and duty of a nation to use force for defense, 
but under well-defined law. It was said “he breathed 
into theology a humane spirit and into literature a 
religious spirit.” 

He was in advance of his time in the field of social 
theories, chief among them being the abolishment of 
war. 

One of the first to appeal to the United States 
government, he prepared a Memorial for the Mas- 
sachusetts Peace Society to present to Congress, urg- 
ing our government to unite with the governments of 
Europe in acknowledging the principles of peace, and 
to set up an inquiry to ascertain ways in which govern- 
ments might make arbitration a part of the Law of 
Nations and reduce armaments. 

These same issues were considered at the Hague 
eighty years later, and the Massachusetts Peace So- 
ciety’s memorial was given there in full. 

Channing’s last prayer, penned just before his 
death in the Berkshires, carried the spirit of his life- 
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long work. “The song of angels, ‘on earth peace,’ 
will not always sound as fiction. O come thou king- 
dom of heaven, for which we daily pray! . . . Come 
ye predicted ages of righteousness and love, for which 
the faithful have long yearned! Come Father Al- 
mighty, and crown with thine omnipotence the hum- 
ble strivings of Thy children to subvert oppression 
and wrong, to spread light and freedom, peace and 
joy, the truth and spirit of Thy Son through the 
whole earth!” 

He died in Bennington, Vermont in October, 
1842. The next annual report of the American Peace 
Society printed in the Advocate of Peace for June 


1843, carries these words.—“Loss of distinguished 
friends,” —“William Ellery Channing, a name dear 
to genius, eloquence, and philanthropy, the associate 
of Worcester in originating the cause of Peace and 
its most powerful advocate among us for nearly thirty 
years has gone to his rest since our last meeting and 
left in our ranks a vacancy that cannot soon if ever 
be filled. ... Worcester, Ladd, Channing. Few causes 
can well bear the loss of such and so many champions; 
nor could ours, without the assurance that its Al- 
mighty Guardian has it under his special care, and 
can at will raise up as many more Ladds and Chan- 
nings as its future exigencies may require.” 
Soute 


WORLD NEWS MAKERS 


BY VANCE L. SHIFFLET 


Rene Lucien Daniet Massicui 


On 37 Quai d’Orsay at the desk of the Ministiere des Affaires 
Etrangéres sits a very slender gentleman with graying hair and 
wearing prominent horn rimmed glasses. This honored position 
in the French government climaxes some thirty years of a dis- 
tinguished diplomatic career for René Massigli. He was born in 
Montpellier, Hérault in 1888 of a prominent family. His father 
became a member of the law faculty of the University of Paris. 
René entered the Ecole Normale Supérieure and graduated with 
honors in the fields of geography and history. After teaching in 
French universities from 1910 to 1919 he began a diplomatic 
career as attache to the Paris Peace Conference. Next he served 
the French government in embassies in the United States, Turkey 
and elsewhere as well as participating in the work of the League 
of Nations, the Hague Conference of 1929 and the London 
Naval Conference of 1932. This brilliant career was brought to 
an abrupt ending by the Vichy government in 1940. But Mas- 
sigli was not to be retired; he worked for the French under- 
ground in southern France and escaped arrest by the Nazis by 
fleeing to London in January of 1943. Massigli became the chief 
foreign representative of the French Committee for National 
Liberation and, although sharp differences with De Gaulle were 
reported, he continued in this capacity, possibly due to strong 
British support. He sought and gained recognition of the De 
Gaullist government in its provisional status and later after its 
establishment in Paris. When De Gaulle made Bidault his for- 
eign minister in 1944, Massigli assumed the post of Ambassador 
to the Court of King James. He continued here until 1954 and 
in January 1955 was appointed Secretary General of the French 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

It is significant that René Massigli continued to work for peace. 
He served with the French delegation to the United Nations in 
1946 and in a series of economic conferences regarding the 
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post-war status of Germany. His efforts to persuade Great Britain 
to bring coal, scrap iron and iron ore from France, Germany 
and Belgium under international control in 1950 finally came 
to fruition in the Schuman Plan of 1953. Massigli approved 
West German rearmament in the face of strong French resent- 
ment. 

Much of the success of the Congress of Vienna of 1815, ac- 
cording to Harold Nicholson’s study of that historic conference 
was the result of its secret negotiations. Massigli feels that diplo- 
macy must operate on a secret basis. As the Rotarian reported, 
May 1954, Massigli asked: “Does it serve any useful purpose that 
public opinion should know all the details on exchanges of views 
between allies at a stage when some diplomatic démarche is still 
under discussion?” From his experience in two world wars and 
his efforts to help bring about peaceful settlements, M. Massigli 
should be well qualified to determine the techniques and methods 
of international relations. 


Dac HamMarsKJOLD 


In an effort to placate the troubled Middle East, Dag Ham- 
marskjdld, present Secretary General of the United Nations, 
undertook an important mission this past Spring to Syria, Jordan, 
Israel and Egypt. After a month-long negotiation the assur- 
ances which he elicited from the leaders of those countries gave 
the world a sense of relief for the time being at least. The prob- 
lem of the use of the Jordan river waters proved to be the most 
serious one encountered in the mission but Hammarskjéld ob- 
tained an agreement for cease fire and saved face for both Israel 
and Jordan when Israel consented to respect Security Council 
Resolutions. Egypt supported his moves and mustered her sister 
countries in line. 

Dag Hjalmar Agne Carl Hammarskjéld was born in Sweden 
on July 29, 1905, descended from a long line of distinguished 
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Swedish statesmen dating back to a knighted ancestor, Peder 
Hammarskjéld whom Charles 1X rewarded for his effective de- 
fense against the Danes in 1610. The present Hammarskjéld’s 
father was one time Prime Minister for Sweden. The University 
of Upsala educated the son in the fields of economics and law 
and awarded him a doctorate in political economy in 1934. 
After serving as a professor in political economics at the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm he took the post of Secretary to the Bank 
of Sweden and shortly after became under-secretary of the 
Department of Finance of the Swedish Government until 1945. 
From then onward he served on many missions of an economic 
nature to various countries. Sweden sent him to Paris as a delegate 
in 1947 to the Marshall Plan meeting of that year and he re- 
mained there as his country’s representative for the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation. His knowledge of Euro- 
pean economic problems of the post-World War II period made 
him a valuable contributor to meetings of the various foreign 
ministers from 1949 to 1952. During this period his official title 
was Deputy Foreign Ministry of Sweden. In the fall of 1952 
he came to the United States as vice-chairman of the Swedish 
delegation to the United Nations General Assembly and headed 
this delegation in 1953. 

There was considerable disagreement over the choice of a 
successor for Trygve Lie but Hammarskjéld was nominated in 
the Security Council in March of 1953 and was elected to the 
Secretary Generalship on April 2, 1953. At the time, he was 
something of a “dark horse” candidate but soon became quite 
well known for his vigorous speeches indicating an active role in 
his position. He stated in his inaugural that he wanted to do 
a job, not just talk about it. Reconciliation and realistic recon- 
struction in a world where international tensions were somewhat 
relaxed was the keynote of his inaugural address of April 10 
as reported by the New York Times. He has insisted on strict 
observance of rules and principles by the United Nations mem- 
bership. Whether he can obtain this in the case of problems 
generated between Israel and her neighbors is problematical. 

Dag Hammarskjéld has an avid literary interest and enjoys 
mountain climbing. A man of medium build and height with 
a fair complexion and light hair he does not look his fifty-one 
years. He thinks of himself as a technical expert who serves, but 
the recent venture into the reality of world politics indicates a 
high quality of statesmanship most vastly needed by the world 


today. 


Gaetano Martino 


The May ’56 meeting of fifteen NATO foreign ministers 
was planned around the question, Where do we go from here? 
No substantial answers were found, but at Mr. Dulles’ sugges- 
tion, Mr. Pearson of Canada, Mr. Lange of Norway and Signor 
Martino of Italy were formed into a committee to find answers 
to the question by fall. 

Gaetano Martino has been the Italian foreign minister since 
September 1954. Previously, as Minister of Education, he de- 
termined to reform lower education in Italy and raise educational 
standards on the upper levels to a point where unprepared 
college students would receive more suitable vocational training 
on other levels. As Foreign Minister, Martino’s noteworthy 
accomplishment was the termination of the old quarrel of Italy 
and Yugoslavia over Trieste in 1954. He has adhered strongly 
to the Italian commitment to the West and has favored positions 
taken by the United States—“friendship with the United States 
is and remains the cornerstone of the foreign policy of the 
Italian government.” This position has been criticized by some 
other Italians but it is apparent that the Foreign Minister con- 
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ceives of a united Europe (beyond national entities) to be gained 


ultimately as a much more valuable achievement than immediate _ 


defense fronts. The defeat of America’s plan for a European 
Defense Front in 1954 was viewed by Martino as a possible 
“blessing in disguise” because it laid the basis for something of 
more permanent value in the West European Union. 

Signor Martino visited the United States in the spring of 
1955 and again in February of 1956, the latter time in company 
with President Gronchi. On these occasions he spoke eloquently 
of his dream of a united Europe. Incidentally, in a press review 
during the second visit he underscored the ideas of John Stuart 
Mill as those which he would like to see put in effect with the 


establishment of political democracy and economic competition 


throughout Europe. That Italy would not necessarily shrink from 
“Competitive coexistence” with the Soviets was noted in Martino’s 
speech by the New York Times of February 27, 1956. 


Gaetano Martino was born in 1900. He was very studious 
and distinguished himself in the field of physiology after com- 
pleting his doctorate at the University of Rome in 1923. He has 
taught at the University of Asuncién, Paraguay and at the Uni- 
versity of Messina, Italy where he later served as rector. He has 
published well over a hundred tracts in physiology and has figured 
prominently in many learned societies. He holds the Honorary 
Doctor of Laws from both Fordham University and St. Johns 
University in this country. His political career began during 
pre-Fascist Italy’s days when he served the Liberal Party and 
later continued to work for this party even when it was outlawed. 
In the post-war Italian government he was elected to the Parlia- 
ment on the Liberal ticket and from there has gone into ad- 
ministrative work in education and not to diplomacy. The 
Martinos (he married the former Alberta Stagno d’Alcontres) 
have a family of two boys and one girl. Nowadays, Gaetano 
Martino’s interests outside diplomacy are science and art. 


Davip O1stTRAKH 


Davide Fyodorivich Oistrakh, whose father was a poor Jewish 
bookkeeper and his mother a part-time singer in the Odessa 
Opera chorus, has become one of the world’s leading violinists. 
He was born in Odessa in 1908 and from the age of twelve 
made public appearances in his native Ukraine, studied at the 
Odessa Musical-Dramatic Institute and took first place in a Ukrain- 
ian violin competition in Kharkov, U.S.S.R. Later he taught at 
the Moscow Conservatory and traveled widely on concert tours. 
The Soviet Union conferred upon him its highest recognition in 
1942—the Stalin Prize. Outside the U.S.S.R. Oistrakh has 
made extensive concert tours not only on the European continent, 
but as far away as Japan, in February 1955, and in the United 
States in November of the same year. American critics were 
nearly unanimous in praise: T'#me magazine noted that no violin- 
ist anywhere was his master. So it seems that a violinist has ven- 
tured where statesmen fear to tread. Oistrakh called for sys- 
tematic cultural exchange between the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States. His home land considers him a “great propagandist” (a 
very respectable term in the Soviet Union). His wife and son 
live in an apartment in Moscow and spend summer vacations 
in Estonia. He has devoted much time to the musical education 
of his son, Igor. Already, Igor Oistrakh is following the concert 
paths of his father. In May 1956, eighteen year old Igor played 
in West Berlin with the Philharmonic orchestra and won con- 
siderable praise as a virtuoso but has not attained the musician- 
ship of his father. The name Ojstrakh may derive from Oster- 
reich (Austria) where the ancestors of this musical family 
originated. 
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Nits STAHLE 


Anders Nils Kase Stahle has been executive director of the 
Nobel foundation since 1948. He watches over the $7,000,000 
(now grown to $12,000,000) which Alfred Nobel, inventor of 
dynamite, left for the foundation awards in 1896. Stahle super- 
vises the foundation’s worldwide investments, plans the annual 
ceremony and insures that the nomination of winners and awards 
shall be in accord with the will of founder. 


Nils Stahle comes from southwest Sweden, was educated in 
law at Upsala and followed his father into an army career. He 
entered the Swedish foreign service in 1927 and has served in 
several European capitals. During World War II he had the 
difficult assignment of negotiating trade for his nearly isolated 
homeland and succeeded in inducing the Germans as well as 
the British and Americans to maintain certain vital lanes of 
Swedish shipping. 


Candidates for the Nobel awards are nominated by learned 


academies throughout the world to the following agencies in 
Sweden: those in literature, science and physics to the Swedish 
Academy and the Royal Academy of Science and those in 
medicine to the Royal Caroline Medico-Surgical Institute. The 
famous Peace Prize winner is chosen by the Norwegian Storting 
by a special arrangement made with Norway at the time of Nor- 
way’s separation from Sweden in 1905. King Gustav VI made 
the last awards on the anniversary of Nobel’s death in December 
1955. Many of the winners, such as George Bernard Shaw, 
Dr. Albert Einstein and Dr. Albert Schweitzer, have devoted the 
money received (around $38,000) to charitable and cultural en- 
terprises. The United States has a total of 59 winners through 
1955. 

Stahle also is chairman of the Swedish National ‘Tourist 
Traffic Association and the Swedish Esso Company and also directs 
the Swedish Ford Company and the leading commercial bank 
in Sweden. He married Birgit Olsson in 1926 and they have 
four children. His main avocational interest is horse racing. 


WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY MABEL SOULE CALL 


INTERNATIONAL EpucaTion 


Nearly all the western countries, including the United States 
and Canada, belong to the International Association for Educa- 
tional Films. Each one is to portray for other members its own 
economic and geographical features and conditions. Films will 
then be exchanged for use by all other member countries. Canada 
has already provided such a film. Austria was second, and with 
its scenery and story of resources and industry can be shown in 
schools and organizations wherever requested. 


EpucaTionaL Fitms ror UNLETTERED PEOPLES 


For the past 25 years the film as a means of instruction for 
illiterate peoples has been an important means of communication 
between the British Government and its dependencies, Since 
visual impact makes the film a means of quick and lasting im- 
pressions, Britain has used this medium in the fields of health, 
village improvement, and cooperation. Radio and posters are 
additional media of teaching. 


Woman SuFFRAGE Now 1n Most Countries 
Only 15 countries are said by UNESCO to be left without 


women’s right to vote. In Europe and America only four, 
Switzerland, Lichtenstein, Paraguay and Nicaragua do not have 
woman suffrage. 


ANNIVERSARY OF EscaPEE ProGRAM 
The 25000th person to be resettled (13000 in the United 


States) under the Escapee Program arrived in New York on 
March 22, fourth anniversary of the program. 
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REFUGEE FuNpD 


The purpose of the UN Refugee Fund, to which the United 
States has contributed more than $1 million, is to find if possible 
permanent solutions to the problems of those made homeless 
by war and political upheavals. UNESCO estimates that there 
are still in the world 30 to 40 millions of refugees. 


or Aromic ENERGY 


Atoms for Peace Awards, Inc. is the first organization set to 
make international awards for outstanding contributions to the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. Open to condidates anywhere in 
the world, the award will consist of a medal plus a cash hon- 
orarium of up to $15,000. The organization will be governed 


by a Board chosen by Henry Ford II, donor of the Fund. 


INTERNATIONAL IcE ConTROL 


The United States has signed a new agreement with countries 
supporting the International Ice Patrol which warns ships of the 
location of ice-bergs. Other members of the agreement are 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Greece, The United King- 
dom, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway and Sweden. 


Over-seas Srupy Awarps LisTED 


A brochure describing over-seas study awards under the Ful- 
bright Act and the Buenos Aires Convention was issued May 1, 
by the Institute of International Education. These programs 
will give almost 1,000 Americans a chance to study abroad during 
1956-57. Over 5,500 American students have received such 
grants since the establishment of the program. 
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La Prensa PuBLisHED AGAIN 


The Argentine newspaper La Prensa, suppressed over five 
years ago by Juan Peron, resumed publication under its old 
management in February in Buenos Aires. Until its suppression 
in 1951 La Prensa was rated one of the great newspapers of the 
times. 


Girt Scouts anp Girt Guipes OPEN CENTER IN MExico 


The International Girl Scouts and Girl Guides Organization 
opened its first world center in Cuernavaca, Mexico in February. 
Lady Baden-Powell, World Chief, and widow of the founder of 
the Boy Scouts, presented the official Flag of the World organiza- 
tion and gave the principal address. 


InTER-AMERICAN HiGHway PRroGREssEs 


Aided by funds from the United States, construction of the 
last three links in the Inter-American Highway is now in its 
final phases. The highway crosses Costa Rica, Mexico and 
Panama. When completed it will be a hard surface artery from the 
United States to Panama City. The target now is completion by 
the end of 1958. 


Scuoot For FisHERMEN 


New to many of us is the idea of schools for fishing. But in 
the University of British Columbia a short course of fisheries is 
to be open this year for the second time as announced in March. 
Financed by a grant from the Canadian Federal Department of 
Fisheries, it aims to give fishermen the latest information on 
methods, biology, conservation, legal problems and other sub- 
jects related to the business of fishing. 


LAMPLIGHTING LAMPREYS 


Recent research has shown that the parasitic lamprey, which 
has been killing large numbers of fish in the Great Lakes, 
possesses an amazing characteristic. It sets up an electric field 
around its head which, when amplified, can light a flash bulb 
and trigger the shutter of a camera. The electrical field around 
the head of the lamprey seems to bear no resemblance to the 
electric potentials produced by the electric eel. The destructive 
lamprey is still under study. 


Yuxon BrinGE PROGRESSING 


A steel and concrete bridge at Slims River, Yukon Territory, is 
progressing despite occasional temperature last winter of more 
than 40 degrees below zero. The Royal Canadian Engineers ex- 
pect the bridge to be open for traffic in June. The bridge site 
is on the North West Highway, 150 miles south of the Alaska- 
Canadian border, and 140 miles north of Whitehorse. 


Scouts To Hovusinc-SuorTAGE FoR Birps 


To help reported housing-shortage for the birds of Windsor, 
Ontario, the Boy Scouts of that city propose to build 4,000 bird 
houses as a Conservation Good Turn for 1956. Scouts in Corn- 
wall, Ontario, have planned to plant several thousand trees for 
the same purpose. 


Tue Saar anp West GERMANY 


The Saar parliament in February adopted the flag of West 
Germany, which is black, red and gold. It replaces the Saar’s 
previous flag, blue, white and red. The same session also adopted 
bills enabling Germans in the Saar to hold dual German and 
Saar citizenship. 
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Lipice REeBuiL_t 


The little Czechoslovak village, savagely wiped out by the 
Nazis has today a population nearly as large as when it was ob- 
literated. It is considered a national shrine to the women sur- 
vivors of the massacte. Situated 25 miles from Prague, it is now 
ruled entirely by women, has a woman mayor, and a city council 
of women. A small museum at the edge of town has gardens to 
which plants, trees and shrubs have been donated by some 18 
countries. Homes in the village are rent-free. 


Oup Austrian STREET-NAME REsTORED 


During the Russian occupation of parts of Austria the name 
of a thoroughfare in Baden near Vienna was changed from 
“Kaiser Franz Ring to “Stalinring.” The original name has now 
been restored by the building Commission of Baden. The 
original signs have been preserved and again Kaiser Franz Ring 
bears it old name. 


Karxa’s “AMERIKA” 1s DRAMATIZED 


Austria announces that Kafka’s novel, “Amerika,” has been 
dramatized and will have its world premier during the 1956-57 
season of Berlin’s “Theater am Kurfuerstandamm” This is the 
third novel by Kafka to be adapted for the stage. 


Success oF BENELUX 


Benelux, the name under which Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxembourg have tried to build a customs union, today stands for 
one of the foremost commercial powers in world trade. Also it 
is the first successful proof that European nations with different 
economic structures, levels and languages can be integrated com- 
mercially. 


New Presipent For Fintanp 


Elected on the third ballot by a margin of only two votes, 
Urbo Kekkonen, former prime minister of Finland was chosen 
President of Finland on February 15. He promises to follow 
the line of former President Paasikivi in both home and foreign 


policy. 
AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO GO TO THE SUDAN 


Recognized by the United States as a soverign state January 1, 
1956, the Sudan is now to receive an American Ambassador in 
place of a Liaison officer as hitherto. 


Lisperian Curer’s DreaM REALIZED 


The Klay Fundamental Education Center in Liberia is the 
focus of the Government’s plans for the education of the Liberian 
people. Community improvement and health education are the 
topics stressed for which instructors are trained to begin with. 
An enlarged curriculum is already developing. A Liberian Chief 
has quoted his grandfather, also a chief, as saying in his time, 
“Some day there will be a school here.” 


Reparations Due To ETHIoPia 


On March 5, a reported $16.3 million in Italian reparation, 
was agreed upon for damages done when Mussolini seized 
Ethiopia in World War II. By this agreement Italy will build a 
hydro-electric power station and provide other equipment, fac- 
tories and public works for Ethiopia. 


Moroccan INDEPENDENCE DECLARED 


On April 7, 1956 the Foreign Minister of Spain and the 
Prime Minister of Morocco signed a joint declaration which 
recognized the independence and unity of Morocco and defined 
the basis for future relations between the two countries. 
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UNESCO Sponsors InTER-cOUNTRY TALKS 


A month-long series of discussions on Asia-American rela- 
tions began in late April in San Francisco, Participants from 
Asia were prominent educators and officials including Cabinet 
ministers. They came from Thailand, Indonesia, Cambodia, 
Pakistan, Laos, India, Viet Nam, the Philippines, Burma and 
Ceylon. After the San Francisco talks teams of five went for 
further conferences to several American Universities, and the 
Council of Learned Societies in Washington. 


New Memser oF THE British CoMMONWEALTH 


Pakistan formally became an Islamic Republic in the British 
Commonwealth on March 2, 1956. India is the only other 
Republic in the Commonwealth but South Africa seems to be 
moving in that directions. 


Tue “Voice” 


The people of the mainland of China are reported to be 
regular listeners to the Voice of America, despite Communist 
attempts to block all free-world broadcasts, according to a top 
official of the Broadcasting Corporation of Taipei, Formosa. 


AGREEMENT Wiru INDONESIA 


An agreement with Indonesia was signed by the American 
Ambassador on March 2, whereby the United States agreed to sell 
to that country surplus commodities to the amount of about $96,- 
700,000. Payment will be made in Indonesian currency and a 
major part of it loaned to the Indonesian government for devel- 
opment purposes, to be repaid later. 


Moruer’s Day Art ConTEsT 


Children under 14 all over the world contributed drawings 
on Mothers Day this spring, in competition for awards which 
were decided upon by the Japanese Embassy in Washington. 


U. S. Ampassapors tn Far East MEET 


A conference of the United States Chiefs of Mission in the 
Far East met in Tokyo for three days in March to discuss overall 
problems and aspects of our Far Eastern policy. 


Worwp Ecypt 


Egypt has signed a preliminary agreement with the World 
Bank for the advance to Egypt of some $200,000,000 to con- 
struct the High Dam. This dam will enable Egypt to convert 
its ancient agricultural economy to industry, for which that 
country believes itself well prepared by nature; it has ample 
sources of raw material, skilled labor and power for industry. 


Lisya By THE U. S. 


To help Libyan economic development projects the United 
States government announces a grant of $5 million from this 


PEACE AND FREEDOM 


The prospects for peace are brightest when enlightened self- 
governing peoples contro] the policy of nations. Peoples do not 
want war. Rulers beyond the reach of popular control are more 
likely to engage in reckless adventures and to raise the grim 
threat of war. The spread of freedom enhances the prospect for 
. . In every corner of the globe, it is far less 
costly to sustain freedom than to recover it when lost. 


durable peace. . 
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year’s Matual Security funds to supplement the $12 million 
already provided since 1954, Libya will also receive up to 25,000 
tons of relief wheat and military equipment to fit out an addi- 
tional 1000 men for her army. 


Ecuors or BANDUNG 


On April 24 a program attended by UN delegates and am- 
bassadors of countries which participated in the Bandung con- 
ference was given under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace at its center in New York city. Asian 
and African dances were featured as a part of the program. 


Latin AMERICAN SrupIEs SURVEYED 


The Department of Cultural Affairs of the Pan American 
Union together with the School of Inter-American Studies of the 
University of Florida of which Dr. A. Curtis Wilgus is Director, 
is undertaking a joint survey of the investigations now going on 
in the field of Latin American studies. Results will be published 
probably in late summer. 


BreLovep Puppet or Story Honorep 


A 15-foot bronze statue of the storied puppet, Pinocchio, be- 
loved by children of several generations all over the world, was 
dedicated in Pescia, Italy with appropriate ceremonies on May 
14. The creator of the puppet, whose pen-name is Collodi was 
also honored by the children from all over the world, who con- 
tributed their pennies to pay for the statue. They received cer- 
tificates saying that though wooden Pinocchio had his nose grow 
every time he told a lie, they might tell just one little lie without 
adding to the length of their noses. 


INDEPENDENCE Day IN THE PHILIPPINES 


It is not by accident that the Philippines have the same Inde- 
pendence Day as the United States, July Fourth. From the be- 
ginning of the occupation of the Philippine Islands by this 
country it was the purpose of the United States to prepare them 
for independence. Commonwealth status was earned by the 
Islands in 1935 and eleven years later complete freedom was 
granted as promised. July 4th, 1946 therefore, was celebrated as 
the tenth anniversary, The date is a reminder of their friendly 
relations with the United States. 


More Honors For AN AMERICAN Peace Sociery’s MEMBERS 


Miss Ellen Collins, a Director of the Society and an associate 
editor of Wortp Arrairs received on April 12 the ribbon 
and cross of Isabella the Catholic from Foreign Minister Don 
Alberto Martin Artojo of Spain. The award was in recognition 
of her work since 1949 in promoting exchange of student 
scholarships, especially for Spanish girls, to the U. S. and also for 
Americans to Spain. 


President Eisenhower 
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Portrait of Patton. By Harry H. Semmes. (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc. 1955. Pp. xiii, 300, index. $6.00.) 


An interesting, vivid and sympathetic biography of one of our 
greatest soldiers of today. General Semmes has added immeasur- 
ably to our knowledge and understanding of General Patton and 
his part in winning the victory in the Second World War. More- 
over, he has drawn a portrait that should not only hold the atten- 
tion of the nonprofessional reader, but also explains away the 
misconception of General Patton that doubtless arose from some 
of his peculiarities and, to a great extent, affected gruffness and 
insensitiveness. Many lessons are to be learned from this book: 
What constitute the essentials for leadership, how the greatest 
efforts may be obtained from subordinates, and what sort of a 
man others will follow to the death. 

The details of the successful tactical and strategic use of an 
armored force, when this arm was probably at its zenith of impor- 
tance, are brought out by the relating of many practical problems 
encountered and how they were overcome. The habit of quick 
decision, the readiness to assume responsibility, the education, 
broad reading, sense of topography and its effects, and especially 
the wise consideration of experience, both of others and himself, 
necessary to make a successful military leader, are all brought out 
in this book without being didactic or lecturizing. Indeed, it is 
full of quotations from General Patton’s orders, diary and letters, 
which, quoted in connection with the events that inspired them, 
constitute a valuable military handbook, such as the following 
from the entry in his diary of April 15, 1943: “Men, even so- 
called great men, are wonderfully weak and timid. . . . War is 
very simple, direct and ruthless. It takes a simple, direct and 
ruthless man to wage war.” And again that of May 5, 1943: 
“Someday bemused students will try to see how we came to this 
decision (to retain a reserve force for a landing operation) and 
credit us with profound thought we never had. The thing as I 
see it is to get a definite, simple plan quickly, and win by execu- 
tion and careful detailed study of the tactical operation of the 
lesser units. Execution is the thing, that and LEADERSHIP.” 

In World War II Patton played a part akin to that of Sheridan 
in 1864-65. Certainly one of General Eisenhower’s greatest con- 
tributions to victory was the wise way he kept George Patton for 
the particular part he could do better than anyone else, and 
selected him to turn loose with the Third Army. 

Because he himself participated in most of the actions de- 
scribed and because of his intimate acquaintance with General 
Patton, the author has enlivened his story with many anecdotes 
and experiences that add very greatly to its interest. In giving us 
this portrait of a great commander, he has made a substantial con- 
tribution to the true history of American victories. 

U. S. Grant 3rd 


Birthplace of the Winds. By Ted Bank II. (New York, Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co. 1956. Pp. 274, illus. $4.50.) 


Here is an exciting story of the Aleutian Islands and more 
particularly of the Aleuts, its primitive and peaceful people. 
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Thwarted in his attempt to get a Foundation to finance his trip 
back to the Aleutians, the author, who served there during the 
War, started out on his own, with one trusty companion to ex- 
plore the caves of the Aleutians, resting-place of mummies placed 
on shelves of the burying-places many hundreds of years ago. A 
well-financed Harvard expedition made the same trip at the same 
time and proved finally to be most cooperative to the 2-man expe- 
dition from the University of Michigan, where Bank teaches an- 
thropology. Credit is given to encouragement of Professor Harley 
H. Bartlett of the University of Michigan for providing some of 
the meager funds and endowing the questionable expedition. 

But it all came out well. Bank got his mummies and had a 
great experience with the Aleuts, a mixture of Eskimo, Indian 
and Mongolian tribes (with a bit of Russian added during the 
Russian occupation of the Islands). He learned to love the peo- 
ple, question the strict rules of the American teachers assigned 
there and thank, from the bottom of his heart, the United States 
Navy, who cooperated in so many ways to make the expedition a 
success. 

Without the Navy he would have had no planes, no ships, no 
food, in fact, but with it, he had everything they could provide. 

An interesting bit of anthropology in an easy narrative form. 
It is worth reading. 

Frankiin DunHAM 
Interparliamentary Union 


The Eisenhower Years, By Richard H. Rovere. (New York: 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 1956. Pp. 390. Index. $6.00.) 


This extraordinary book is a running account of comment on 
the administration of President Eisenhower written at the time 
each principal event occurred. Therefore, there is little of retro- 
spect in the book as in Merlo Pusey’s EISENHOWER THE 
PRESIDENT but rather a salty reflection on the growth of pol- 
icy, as it has operated day to day over a period of three and one- 
half years. It has none of the scholarship of Clinton Rossiter’s 
most recent work THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY but has a 
strictly “political” touch, in the sense of Charles Austin Beard’s 
definition of the term—the art of human relations. 

Mr. Rovere, who has brightened the pages of Harper’s Maga- 
zine over the years with his reviews of national and interna- 
tional events, strikes out forthrightly, seasoning his comment with 
many comparisons, drawn from his experiences in the Roosevelt 
and Truman Administrations, which he also felt free to criticize 
at any particular moment or praise, when he deemed the actions 
of the New and Fair Deals worthy of commendation. 

There is no acid in this book; there is no discoverable conscious 
bias but much Christian charity exhibited toward the acts of 
men pressured by the exigencies of the times in which they have 
carried on the heavy, wearisome and often light-hearted burdens 
of Chief Executives. Certainly, all the candidates for high office 
in our country should make it “required reading.” 

Frankiin DuNHAM 
Interparliamentary Union 
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Dictators Face to Face. By Dino Alfieri. (New York: New York 
University Press, 1955. Pp. x, 307.) 


To the multitude of World War II memoirs are now added 


those of the Italian Ambassador to Berlin 1940-1943. Dino 
Alfieri was one of the group in the Fascist Grand Council who 
voted against Mussolini in 1943. Condemned to death by the 
Neo-Fascist Republic, he escaped to Switzerland. In the trial of 
the Fascists’ leaders in 1946, Alfieri was exonerated after a 
preliminary investigation. 

The memoirs begin with his appointment as ambassador to the 
Vatican, a post much to Alfieri’s liking which he was permitted 
to hold only six months when he was suddenly directed to take 
over the Fascist Embassy in Berlin, ‘The former ambassador has 
stuck closely to the story of his own mission without wandering 
afield into the larger story of the war. That Alfieri was a man 
of the greatest good will is evident from his own account, equally 
so from the statements in the memoirs of von Weizsicker, the 
head of the German Foreign Office at the time. That Alfieri was 
not very effective (nor could any Italian diplomat have been) is 
equally apparent. 

In Germany he found von Ribbentrop inaccessible and pom- 
pously cryptic. In Rome, Mussolini was unpredictable and un- 
realistic. Tossed between the two, Alfieri had to play by ear and 
meet the unexpected as best he could without the benefit (or 
burden) of specific instructions. Italy was never really a partner 
on equal footing with the Reich. Alfieri’s embassy was therefore 
largely a side show with the acts in the big tent going on quite 
independently. If Alfieri’s memoirs serve no great purpose in 
adding to the details of our knowledge of the major diplomacy 
of the war, Alfieri’s reportorial ability does furnish striking de- 
scriptions of the Nazi and Fascist great: Goebbels, Hess, Himmler, 
Goering, Rosenberg and Ciano, Balbo, Grandi and the rest. 

With Mussolini’s removal by the King after the Grand Coun- 
cil’s vote, Alfieri brings his memoirs to an end. Having been ap- 
pointed by one government, it was a relief to know that he would 
not have to serve under another. His mission having ended, the 
memoirs end. “As to my experiences since I left Rome . . . they 
have no historical importance and can be of no interest to the 
reader.” 

Exmer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


Military Policy and National Security, Edited by W. W. Kauf- 
mann. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1956. 
Pp. viii, 274; index; $5.00.) 


More than a generation ago, Clemenceau startled the military 
out of any smug complacency that might have resulted from 
victory in World War |. He insisted that war was too important 
a matter to leave to the generals. But if the generals had hung 
up a help wanted sign, where would they have looked for assist- 
ance? Certainly not to the groves of Academe. 

With the growing awareness of the international perils around 
us, things changed. The response to the challenge of our times 
on many an American campus has been magnificent. Profes- 
sional participation in devising a sound military policy and in in- 
vestigating an effective grand strategy has brought aid and com- 
fort to generals, and for all I know, to admirals too, At all events, 
this book coming from the Center of International Studies of 
Princeton University is a valuable contribution to military plan- 
ning and is equally useful to the citizen who wants to understand 
the manifold aspects of military policy. 

The civilian will learn in its pages about the ramifications of 
modern war and what we should do to increase our strength and 
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to diminish our weakness. He will examine with competent ex- 
perts the degree of applicability of traditional military and dip- 
lomatic thought to the defense of our country in the nuclear age. 
He will find convincing evidence of the ineluctable relationship 
of national power and foreign policy. The tactical and strategic 
use of nuclear weapons, the problems of limited war and passive 
defense, the need for alliances are important subjects demanding 
correct solutions for our security system. The discussion of these 
and kindred matters will enlighten the reader and enable him to 
influence intelligently the formation of our military policy. 

This is a book so closely reasoned, so free of excess baggage that 
it makes difficult a summarization in a few hundred words. Suf- 
fice it to say that if there is time for only one book on the subject 
of national security, this is the book to read. It is highly 
recommended. 

BricapieR Gen. DonaLp ARMSTRONG 


Britain in Western Europe. A Report by a Study Group of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. (New York: Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs, 1956. Pp. 121. $1.50.) 


This slender but important volume is the third in a series of 
reports of the Chatham House Study Group of the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs and examines the implications of the 
recent London and Paris Agreements for Great Britain and for 
Western Europe as a whole. ‘The Group—which is composed of 
politicians, journalists, business men, university teachers, and a 
distinguished service representative—presents a well balanced and 
objective account of the genesis of these agreements, as well as an 
informative discussion of the wider problem of European political 
and economic integration. 

One is led in the preface of the report into believing that the 
future progress of European integration hinges entirely on the 
future of peaceful coexistence. It cannot be denied that this is 
an important factor to be considered, but in the economic field at 
least European integration seems desirable regardless of the cold 
war. Doubtless some of the more idealistic exponents of a United 
Europe would also insist that political integration as embodied in 
the Statute of the European Political Community must proceed 
on its own merits irrespective of the East-West struggle. 

There is much valuable information in the report concerning 
the structure and operations of Western European Union—the 
new organization created by the London and Paris Agreements 
to spur German rearmament. In so far as Great Britain is con- 
cerned, however, the Group is inclined to relegate WEU to a 
relatively unimportant role, believing that the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization has priority in British policy because it con- 
stitutes the basis for the “military and political presence of the 
United States” upon whom Great Britain must depend for its 
safety. 

Students of Western European affairs will find Britain in 
Western Europe a valuable guide to recent developments in that 
area, and will be especially grateful for an appendix which con- 
tains the texts of the London and Paris Agreements, including 
documents relating to the controversial Saar issue. 

Ronarp J. YaLEM 
Washington, D. C. 


Treaties and Federal Constitutions. By James McLeod Hendry. 
Foreword by William W. Bishop, Jr. (Washington: Public 
Affairs Press, 1955. Pp. v, 186. $4.50.) 


Professor Hendry of Dalhousie University examines the con- 
stitutional provisions, practice and jurisprudence of the United 
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States, Canada, Australia and Switzerland in this specialized 
study of a complex and ever-recurring problem. Though there 
are several other federal states, the four he has chosen for close 
scrutiny are those where the component states, cantons or prov- 
inces are granted an autonomy which at least is not so positively 
recognized elsewhere. None of the other three has had to con- 
tend with the red herring of a “Bricker amendment” and the 
reason is obvious from these pages. Though legislatures in the 
other states participate in treaty making—even the people by 
referendum in Switzerland—the United States is the only one in 
which the Executive and Legislature are constantly struggling to 
see who is top dog in running the government. In Canada the 
provinces magnify their “rights” but the situation is rather bet- 
ter in hand, by reason of more aptitude for adjustment, than is 
the turbulent “state rights” issue in the United States. Professor 
Hendry has done a scholarly job in his legal study, which em- 
braces both theory and concrete consideration of the four phases 
of the subject. The problem is clearly defined in its historical 
and practical aspects. Like all sound writers he demonstrates that 
treaty making is primarily an executive function, and is clear 
with respect to the restrictions placed upon the executive by dif- 
fering degrees of participation in the power by legislative or 
other governmental elements. Treaty performance is his third 
approach to the whole subject, which he studies in detail as it 
touches upon federal laws and the legislative powers of the com- 
ponents of a federation. The bifurcation of authority existing in 
the division of the treaty-making power and of the legislative 
authority between the federal and state governments creates con- 
stitutional limitations on the treaty function. These have their 
impact both in the field of international law and of municipal 
law. The evidence Professor Hendry adduces on this phase of 
the subject indicates that there is no one solution of the relation. 
On the whole, this comparative study of four examples suggests 
that the United States insists more sedulously on agitating the 
problem than the other three, and is more averse than they to 
attaining a working balance of the legitimate interests involved. 

Denys P. Myers 

Washington, D. C. 


Debates with Historians. By Pieter Geyl. (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1956. Pp. viii, 241. $7.50.) 


Pieter Gey], Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Utrecht, is one of the most distinguished of modern historians. 
While his twenty years’ residence in England gave him a fine 
command of English, most of his historical works are written in 
Dutch. The thirteen essays in his Debates with Historians are 
varied in subject but all are concerned with basic problems in 
historiography. 

In four of the essays, Toynbee is the principal theme, one that 
has been with Professor Gey] for a long while. The first of the 
four is dated 1946, the last 1954. Of Toynbee as a master of 
literary style, as the possessor of a store of historical material 
amazing both for depth and breadth, Geyl has much to say by 
way of high praise. At the same time, Toynbee could not have a 
more devastating critic than Geyl. His essential criticism is this: 
when Toynbee insists that his method is empirical, he is deceiving 
himself. While Toynbee piles up mountains of data upon which 
he bases his arguments, these data, massive as they are, are but a 
mere infinitesimal fraction of all historical data. The laws or 
rules that the English historian derives from them appear to Geyl 
to have very limited validity. 

The first four essays dealing each with a distinguished nine- 
teenth century historian, Ranke, Macaulay, Carlyle and Michelet, 
are critical appraisals of the men and their methods brilliantly and 
interestingly presented. One essay is devoted to a basic problem 
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in Netherlands history: why does not the political frontier be- 
tween Belgium and Holland follow the linguistic frontier? 

Two essays, one dealing with Talleyrand and French history 
and the other with Napoleon worship, reflect Professor Geyl’s 
long-standing interest in the period of the Revolution. In an- 
other paper, the problem of the inevitability of the American 
Civil War is thoughtfully reexamined. A final brief essay, origi- 
nally a BBC broadcast, discusses historical inevitability. In it we 
see that the distinguished historian is revolting against a deter- 
minist theory as fallacious and dangerous. The historical process 
so conceived “may induce the feeling of passively floating along,” 
but “this feeling may yield to one of being supported or driven, 
and an inhuman and amoral energy be imparted.” That this 
has happened in Russia makes it all the more important that it 
not be allowed to happen here. 

Evmer Louts Kayser 


The George Washington University 


Dynamics of International Relations. By Ernest B. Haas and Al- 
len E. Whiting. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1956. Pp. xx, 557. Maps, charts. $6.00.) 

The increasing realization of the importance of a knowledge of 
international relations and the consequent multiplication of 
courses in international relations in our colleges and universities 
has had the natural and very desirable effect of a succession of 
volumes on the subject, each displaying the particular point of 
view of the author. 

In the volume before us the authors adopt a “socio-psychologi- 
cal, group-behavior” approach, giving us a survey of international 
relations “from the point of view of the aims of policy makers”; 
and with this approach they describe in successive parts, (1) Na- 
tional Communities and International Society, (2) Factors of 
Power, (3) Policy Implementation, (4) Foreign Policy and Po- 
litical Institutions, (5) International Law, and (6) World Com- 
munity or World Society. 

A significant feature of the volume is the series of “case 
studies” on specific situations by which the authors seek to 
illustrate the more abstract principles and policies discussed in 
the text. A vast amount of information is presented in the suc- 
cessive chapters, although it is at times difficult to find particular 
items because of the new sociological approach. A brief but acute 
analysis of the effort of the authors “to go to the roots of the 
subject,” to look behind facts to causes is given in an introduc- 
tion by Professor Lasswell. 

C. G. Fenwick 


Pan American Union 


Doctor at Dienbienphu. By Paul Grauwin. (‘The John Day Com- 

pany Inc. 1955. Pp. 304.) 

In February 1954 Dr. Paul Gauwin was scheduled for a much 
needed leave in France after a long tour of service in the Indo- 
Chinese War. On the eve of his departure urgent word arrived 
asking for a surgeon for two weeks at Dienbienphu. He volun- 
teered, and on March 13, 1954, the attack began. Dr. Gauwin 
in this book describes the following fifty-seven days and nights 
of siege, tragedy and death. The long-drawn-out details of the 
facilities at the fortress, the mass of unimportant biographic de- 
scription and the recalling of details of operations performed long 
before Dienbienphu make this book difficult and tedious reading. 

Washington, D. C. 


German Democracy at Work. Edited by James K. Pollack. (Wni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1955. Pp. 207.) : 


The elections in West Germany on September 6, 1953, con- 
stituted an event of political significance not only to Germany 
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but to the whole peace-loving world. It was with this in mind 
that the authors of this book went to the Federal Republic of 
Germany in the summer of 1953 to observe the political campaign 
prior to the crucial Bundestag elections. They travelled through- 
out Germany talking to hundreds of party workers and political 
leaders. 

The book comprises the authors’ observations and evaluations 
of the two major parties—the Christian Democratic Union and 
the Social Democratic Party—and a description of the electoral 
system. The authors have compiled facts, whch are now in many 
respects outdated, but at the same time have produced a reference 
work of value, which is interesting reading. 

Washington, D. C. 


France Against Herself. By Herbert Luethy. (New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, Inc., 1955. Pp. xi, 476, index. $6.50.) 


Although the original German edition (Frankreichs Uhren 
Gehen Anders, Zurich: Europa Verlag) was written in 1953 
and subsequent developments are treated only briefly in an epi- 
logue, this work should serve for many years as an informative 
source for those who wish to understand the French position in 
domestic and world affairs in the mid-twentieth century. 

Herbert Luethy, a Swiss who has lived in France for the past 
ten years, is not only a shrewd observer and commentator but an 
historian as well. As a result he emphasizes the constants in 
French history so that the present is made comprehensible by 
reason of the past. His opening discussion of the remoter origins 
of many French political institutions and attitudes is particularly 
illuminating since it furnishes the introduction to a telling and 
fairly detailed account of personalities and events in the imme- 
diate post-war period. The final part of the book is an able 
analysis of how and why France has failed to meet so many of 
the challenges of our time. 

To the confirmed francophile some of Mr. Luethy’s judgments 
will seem severe, for despite his awareness of past French accom- 
plishments he is not favorably impressed with much that he 
chronicles. This is most evident when he discusses fiscal, colonial, 
and foreign policy as well as when he describes the self-seeking 
and consequently anarchic conduct of certain sections of the pop- 
ulation. The picture he paints is therefore not particularly en- 
couraging, but the reader gains the paradoxical impression that 
he has received a rational explanation of what often appears to 
be an irrational phenomenon and this is indeed an achievement. 

MariANNA JENKINS 
Duke University 


Finland, between East and West. By Anatole G. Mazour. 
(Princeton, N. J.: Van Nostrand, 1956. Pp. 476. $6.50.) 
Professor Mazour, now distinguished political scientist at the 

University of California, Berkeley campus, is himself a native of 

Russia. Born during the reign of Nicholas II, he was a loyal 

subject of this country, until the Bolshevik Revolution, when he 

escaped to the United States and became a naturalized citizen. 

He was able, in these last few years, to spend a full sabbatical year 

in Finland for study. This study has produced this much needed 

and enlightening book, 

He traces Finland’s history from its earliest settlements through 
the days of Swedish and then Russian and again Swedish occupa- 
tion and Russian once more up to World War II, when the 
valiant Republic was literally torn between East and West. The 
Soviet and Hitler both exerted pressure on Finland which unfor- 
tunately moved first to the East, then to the West and was finally 
a hostage of the Soviet. The dramatic life of General Von Man- 
nerheim is recounted as national hero, intent on preserving the 
freedom of the Finnish people. 
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Today, Finland has regained her lost territories and 1s once 
more a completely independent nation, living on her “green 
gold” in the presence of extensive pine, fir, and spruce forests. 
Here is history, interestingly presented, that testifies to the will 
of an admirable indomitable little nation to survive. 

Frankuin DunHAM 
Interparliamentary Union 


Sweden—The Welfare State. By Wilfrid Fleisher. (New York: 
John Day, 1956. Pp. 438. $4.75.) 


The author, who was for considerable time Press Attache at 
our Stockholm Embassy and is now Swedish correspondent for 
NEWS WEEK, paints a different picture by far of Sweden than 
does Marquis Childs in “SWEDEN—THE MIDDLE WAY” 
(revised edition). Perharps it is because of living with the people 
of this industrious Scandinavian country through many years and 
seasons which Mr. Childs had no opportunity to do, 

At any rate, in this book all the evidences of a completely- 
controlled economy are evident from labor party (Social Demo- 
cratic) to Konsum, that remarkable device of cooperative effort 
to regulate costs of living within the earning ability of the mem- 
bers of the State. Mr. Fleisher is no blind follower of socialism— 
he points out its defects, with some tendencies to mismanagement 
sometimes found in the capitalistic system and socialism’s gross 
inadequacy in face of real poverty when such may potentially 
exist in physically-handicapped people. However, no Swede lives 
in slums, no one has too little to eat and all have respectability as 
human beings, born and living as equals before the law. 

He tells how the State got control of the rich mines, the 
principal source of national income, and how it kept that control 
by vote of the elected representatives of the people. A picture of 
a lovely land, shrouded in winter by darkness, in summer by out- 
door life in kinship with nature—this is Sweden where, though 
you may live in a room ten feet square, in spring, summer, and 
fall your windows look out on waterscapes and your heart “dances 


with the daffodils.” 


Frankiin DuNHAM 
Interparliamentary Union 


The People of Panama. By John and Mavis Biesanz. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1955. Pp. x, 546, index. $5.50.) 


A more formidable sociological task can hardly be imagined 
than to write a comprehensive and scholarly book about the people 
of Panama, for in that strange and beautiful country one finds 
almost every pure and almost every mixed type found in our 
hemisphere. There are the North Americans of the Canal Zone 
and the Jamaicans brought in for canal jobs; there are the Negro 
descendants of the days of the Conquistadores and the gold 
trains; there are other West Indians, East Indians, Chinese, 
Indians who antedated the Spanish, the so-called pure descendants 
of the Colonial Spanish, mestizos, and mulattos, and mixtures of 
almost all of them. 

With all this crisscross of racial strains and their attendant cul- 
tures, the Biesanz team of man and wife have worked sympa- 
thetically and perceptively to uncover the motivations, stresses, 
fears, beliefs, prejudices, and intimate living patterns of the peo- 
ple of Panama both Zone and Republic. The Interior, the land 
of the Pollera and the Taméorita, of harsh struggles for food 
and clothing, of fiesta and sancocho (the national soup), is re- 
produced as faithfully as the capital city of Panama where the old 
aristocracy has most of the government, and students would rather 
make political speeches than play basketball or “beisball.” 

The authors are not gentle with the Zone Administration for 
discriminatory practices followed during the years, but neither are 
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they inclined to overlook serious weakness or inconsistency in the 
government or people of Panama itself. With deftness they put 
their fingers on most of the causes of friction between the Re- 
public and the Zone. No chapter is better than the one on every- 
day life in the interior and in the urban centers. The treatment 
is honest and comprehensive. The authors obviously liked the 
campesinos and understood them. In the realm of country life 
they could hardly have quoted a more knowing person than Afelia 
Hooper, who knows no greater felicity than working among her 
compatriots, teaching them better use of what their land will 
grow. The reviewer has come upon her more than once in little 
ranchos far in the interior showing the women of the neighbor- 
hood how to make their soups more palatable and more nour- 
ishing. 

Anyone wishing to know Panama and the Canal Zone life 
should read this book. For those who plan to work in the Zone or 
in the Republic it is a szust. 

Joun Grinne tz, Dean 
Southern Illinois University 


Democracy in World Politics. By Lester B. Pearson. (Princeton: 

Princeton University Press, 1955. Pp. 123. $2.75.) 

This book is the product of the 1955 Stafford Little Lectures 
delivered by the author at Princeton University. In reading them 
it is easily apparent why Mr. Pearson is esteemed as one of the 
ablest spokesmen of the West in world affairs. His purpose in 
the lectures is to take the “longer, deeper view” into world poli- 
tics required of the statesman, and while one may not always 
agree with Mr. Pearson’s conclusions there can be no doubt that 
he has truly achieved a statesmanlike approach to the problems he 
examines. 

Combining far-seeing idealism with hard-headed realism 
gained from experience as former President of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly and as Canada’s Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, the author contributes a penetrating discussion 
of some timely topics: the implications of nuclear energy for 
world politics; the emergence of international coalitions as the 
new units of foreign policy; the role of the United Nations in 
maintaining world peace; secret versus open diplomacy; and the 
greatly expanded role of the people in shaping the foreign policy 
decisions of democracies. Throughout the lectures Mr. Pearson 
draws upon the lessons of history to drive home his points in the 
belief that “if current opinions and popular prejudices are not to 
impose themselves with relentless force on our minds, we must 
judge them in the light of historical knowledge and historical ex- 
perience, and of the truths that have been tested by such ex- 
perience.” 

Mr. Pearson concludes that one of these truths is the perpetual 
struggle of mankind to solve the problems of peace and war which, 
while infinitely broader in scope today than in the past, are, 
nevertheless, basically the same. For Mr. Pearson the greatly 
increased magnitude of contemporary problems is no cause for 
alarm; on the contrary he believes that the chastening effect of 
two world wars has served to strengthen the Western democracies 
by alerting them to the risks they must be prepared to assume to 
safeguard their liberties. While not discounting the ideological 
threat to Western civilization imposed by communism, Mr. Pear- 
son like George Kennan feels that the long-term solution to the 
problem of peace for the Western democracies lies in “rediscov- 
ering the universal values of our own faith,” and not in the doc- 
trine of massive retaliation and the nuclear deterrent which at 
best provide only temporary expedients. By embodying these 
values in our policies and actions, he believes “. . . our moral 
and intellectual force . . . will prove contagious, and the thin 
doctrines, of communism will be recognized for the reactionary 
superficialities which they are and always have been.” 
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One of the most provocative chapters in this volume is the au- 
thor’s analysis and evaluation of the impact of nuclear energy 
upon world politics. He ably explodes the theory of the nuclear 
deterrent—that the terrific destructive power of these weapons 
may itself make a major war less ilkely—by pointing out the 
danger that totalitarian states may take such desperate gambles to 
achieve their objectives and the concomitant danger that demo- 
cratic states may likewise commit themselves to an atomic war as 
a defensive-preventive maneuver. He urges that massive retalia- 


tion with H-bombs be used only in the event of an all-out war, 


and that there is no sense in utilizing this concept for small, local 
conflicts to precipitate world destruction. Instead, he suggests a 
policy of reasonable retaliation, which might include employment 
of smaller nuclear weapons, if war cannot be avoided. 

Of course, Mr. Pearson hopes that all governments will abstain 
from the use of any kind of force in the nuclear age, but barring 
this he feels the application of massive retaliation with H-bombs 
can only result in the likely extinction of civilization, especially 
since nations other than Russia and the United States will some 
day possess these weapons. There is a curious omission in his dis- 
cussion of any reference to atomic disarmament. Possibly, his 
negotiations with the Russians in this area have disillusioned Mr. 
Pearson as to the prospects for the control of atomic weapons. 

Democracy in World Politics will appeal to all who are inter- 
ested in obtaining a deeper insight into the complexity of con- 
temporary international affairs and especially to those who deplore 
the tendency to view the problem of world peace solely in terms 
of the polarity of power between Russia and the United States. 

Ronatp J. YALEM 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Franklin, Edited by Leonard W. Labaree and Whitfield J. 
Bell, Jr. (New Haven: Yale University Press. Pp. xxii, 61. 
$3.75.) 


This handsome volume was issued by the Yale Press in com- 
memoration of the 250th anniversary of the birth of Benjamin 
Franklin. It is likewise a reminder that the same editors are pre- 
paring The Papers of Benjamin Franklin, a new edition of his 
writings under the joint sponsorship of Yale University and the 
American Philosophical Society. 

In Mr. Franklin, we are given twenty-seven letters with brief 
introductory commentary which present the great American as 
husband, father, friend, philosopher, scientist and statesman. The 
Papers will probably run to twenty-five volumes. Out of this 
great mass of material the editors with rare judgment have 
selected these few letters as illustrating the man. Many have 
appeared in earlier printed collections, a few have never ap- 
peared in print before. 

In format and typography, the volume is outstanding, the sort 
of book Franklin, the printer, would like. The contemporary 
portraits and illustrations are excellently reproduced in color. The 
cover paper is adapted from the copy of Franklin’s Almanack for 
1742 and the lettering on the spine is from a set of brass stencils 
made for him in 1781. 

The letters are as varied in subject as the man himself was 
many-sided. The big brother writes to a little sister of fifteen, 
just about to be married. The scientist writes on electrical ex- 
periments to a colleague and to his aged mother about the family. 
A whirlwind of dust is the subject of a letter to a British friend. 
Condolences to a niece bring out sentiments of religion and a 
later letter to the same young woman discuss the knack of telling 
a good story. A letter to Baskerville concerns a new type that he 
had designed. His sister receives a very philosophic note on the 
necessity of having enemies. A letter to his wife is concerned 
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with interior decoration and a bridal present for his daughter. 
One letter criticizes a German artist, another commends Charles 
Willson Peale. Franklin in a lengthy communication to the 
mother reports on her daughter’s small talk during a long coach 
ride. In another the eminent Joseph Priestley is told about “pru- 
dential algebra.” And so on the letters go, each one written with 
the charm and wisdom so magnificently combined in the good 
old Doctor. 

Louis Kayser 

The George Washington University 


A German Officer. By Serge Groussard. Translated by Antonia 
White. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1955. Pp. 218. 
$3.00.) 


Originally published in France under the title “Un Officer de 
Tradition,” this novel is a startlingly precise portrayal of a Prus- 
sian ex-colonel. As war correspondent with the Russian armies in 
Poland and Russia, Monsier Groussard had ample opportunity 
to observe at close range the Germans at war. 

Even as the story opens in Cologne in the bleak winter of 
1945-46 and we are introduced to Karl Brucken, ex-German 
officer, “his left sleeve empty and his right foot dragging,” we 
are aware of the completely impersonal attitude of the author. 

A German Officer is, in a measure, not one story, but two. One 
is the story of the indignities, the cruelties, the interminable 
questionings, and the struggle for a bare existence of a native 
individual in a land occupied by a conqueror. How that indi- 
vidual lived through all his miseries, became united with his wife 
who was released by the Russians, and finally cleared by the de- 
nazification court and restored to his rank to serve with the 
American authorities is almost like reading a case history in an 
occupation file. 

The second story that is interwoven and runs parallel with 
the first is a biography of Karl Brucken, German officer, and his 
unswerving devotion to his duty. Through this officer’s remi- 
niscences brought on by the questionings before various occupa- 
tion boards, we go with him from a happy home in Dresden to 
the invasion of Poland, to the campaign in France, to Tripoli in 
Libya, to Tunisia, and then to follow the activities of the 14th 
SS. Panzer Regiment. All this time we are aware of being with 
a man who has but one thought in mind—to serve Germany by 
following orders even if it meant ordering a young Polish girl 
who, temporarily, at least, he loved, to be hanged. 

A German Officer has no warmth but it does not lack depth 
of feeling. It confirms the common belief concerning the un- 
bending nature of a typical professional German soldier. 

Cor. A. V. 
Washington, D. C. 


Background to Bitterness. By Henry Gibbs. (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library Inc., 1925. Pp. 255. $4.75.) 


The sub-title of this work is “The Story of South Africa, 1652- 
1954.” However, as the title would suggest, it is not a simple his- 
tory. It is, rather, an attempt to put the current racial and 
political problems of the Union of South Africa into perspective. 
The method used is a selective history giving special attention to 
the origins and character of the peoples involved and the way in 
which relations have developed between the various groups in- 
volved, Afrikaan and English speaking Europeans, Asians, Colored 
and Africans. 

The South African race relations problem and the way in 
which it develops is not in any sense a local matter. It is impor- 
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tant to all who have an interest in the problems of international 
relations and world peace. The problem is already international 
in its impact on much of the rest of Africa. Of greater signifi- 
cance is its twofold relationship to the increasingly important 
world race relations problem first in that it is creating in the 
minds of colored peoples throughout the world an unfavorable 
impression of the white man and second in that it provides a 
case study of a complex race relations problem wtihin the con- 
fines of one country. 

The usual highly emotional treatment of South African race 
relations has been of little help to those trying to understand it 
and the lessons to be learned from it. Like so many similar 
problems it can only be understood in the light of its historical 
development. Mr. Gibbs has tried to provide the information 
necessary to such an understanding. On the whole his selection 
of material and presentation of the historical background seem to 
be rather objective and fairly complete. His bias does show to 
some extent particularly in the discussion of recent developments 
and in his conclusions. On the whole it is a worthwhile study. 
It is only regrettable that Mr. Gibbs has failed to make this 
vibrant slice of history come alive. 

Wituiam E. Moran, Jr. 
Chief, Africa Division 


International Cooperation Administration 


Keepers of the Lights. By Hans Christian Adamson. (New York: 
Greenburg, 1955. Pp. xviii, 430, index, illus. $5.00.) 


The sub-title of this most readable book is “The Saga of Our 
Lighthouses, Lightships and the Men Who Guide Those Who 
Sail the Seas.” It is in fact a narrative of a part of this country’s 
long history of the guardians of our two ocean coasts, our Great 
Lakes, gulfs and rivers, as well as the island coasts under the 
American flag. Storms and rescues make thrilling stories. Many 
are the incidents that are recorded. 

There is also the story of the rapid growth in mechanical im- 
provements. This is especially well illustrated in the tale of Nan- 
tucket Lightship. Located at a “storm-whipped, fog-ridden, 
shoal-infested, steamer-plied spot” two hundred miles east of New 
York, it has long been the first glimpse of America to incoming 
visitors and returning travellers. First stationed on the shoals in 
1854, it has several times broken loose, been sunk and replaced. 
Finally, at the time of writing this book, a new entirely me- 
chanically-operated ship was being readied for the Nantucket 
post. 

There are many stories of personnel. We do not find, says the 
author, many young people like those Einstein envisaged who 
would like the life on a distant rock because they “‘wish to think 
out problems undisturbed.” The life of a Coast Guard is full of 
stir and responsible action. 

The light service was removed from a bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in 1939 by a presidential order from Mr. 
Roosevelt and given to the Coast Guard. The Coast Guard sup- 
plies the service ships, relief ships and all responsibility for our 
coast warnings and information services. It is under them that 
the growing scientific equipment is being developed and installed. 
We miss in spots along our shores some of the old lighthouses 
which we have loved to see, but they are replaced by better 
lights and fog bells, as well as other and more efficient signals to 
guide and warn the sailor. 

With its excellent photographs the whole book is not only in- 
formative but really thrilling as a phase of the old becoming the 
new America. 

Soute Cary 
American Peace Society 
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The King’s Peace. By C. V. Wedgwood. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1955. Pp. 510. $5.50.) 


Miss Wedgwood is one of the great authorities today on Sev- 
enteenth Century England. The present volume is the first of a 
projected series dealing with the Great Rebellion and is con- 
cerned with the four years in the reign of Charles 1 immediately 
preceding the outbreak of the Civil Wars. 

The story of these four years is a complicated narrative involv- 
ing England, Scotland and Ireland and the whole field of con- 
tinental diplomacy as well. Miss Wedgwood writes her history in 
an attempt to give full weight and understanding to “the admitted 
motives and illusions of the men” who created the history. ‘This 
book,” she says, “is not a defense of one side or the other, not 
an economic analysis, not a social study: it is an attempt to un- 
derstand how these men felt and why, in their own estimation, 
they acted as they did.” The attempt is entirely successful and 
has produced a book which is both authoritative and highly 
readable. 

It would be impossible to find a better picture of the England 
of Charles I—the land, the people, their institutions—than is 
given in the first one hundred and seventy pages. With this firm 
introduction, Miss Wedgwood deals first with the challenge of 
the Scots in their Covenant during the first two of the four years. 
Then she deals with the second two years, the question of an army 
in Ireland and its effect on the King’s position. All the way 
through runs the tangled web of partisan politics and policy. The 
narrative ends with a recital of the stirring events in Commons 
on November 22, 1641, when Pym’s long struggle for the 
Remonstrance prevailed by a slim margin of eleven votes. Scot- 
land had virtually severed herself from her sovereign. His hold 
on Ireland had been shattered by a popular uprising. In Lon- 
don, a devastating indictment awaited the King. Rebellion could 
not be far away. 

Miss Wedgwood has painted on a large canvas, and painted 
well. To the student of history, it is all sheer delight. The gen- 
eral reader must remember that this substantial volume is but the 
history of the introduction to a civil war in order to appreciate 
the vastness of Miss Wedgwood’s design and the auspicious fash- 
ion in which she has begun the realization of that design. 

Exvmer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


Always the Unexpected. By Louis P. Lochner. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1956. Pp. viii, 339. $5.00.) 


Louis P. Lochner, Pulitzer Prize winner in 1939 for distin- 
guished service as ‘a foreign correspondent, has had an eminent 
career which among other important assignments included eight- 
een years as a member of the Associated Press staff in Berlin. 
Fourteen of those years (1928-1942) were spent as head of the 
A. P. Bureau in Berlin. In Always the Unexpected he has writ- 
ten a volume of reminiscences, It is an informal book, presenting 
things just as they came to him with one experience suggesting 
another and that one still another. He has written several other 
books and is generally careful not to tell a story that he has told 
elsewhere, at times to the great disappointment of the reader. His 
reminiscences will be of interest to readers of WorLp AFFAIRS 
for he served at one time as Central West director of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society. He mentions as one of the instructors at 
Wisconsin who influenced him in his desire to seek a Rhodes 
Scholarship Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck, at present a director of 
the American Peace Society and a member of its Editorial Board. 

Lochner describes with considerable detail his early interest 
and activities in the peace movement including his work as gen- 
eral Secretary of Henry Ford’s Neutral Conference for Continu- 
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ous Mediation, a subject which he has treated fully in America’s 
Don Quixote—How Henry Ford Tried to Save Europe. 

Lochner’s years as a free-lance writer in Europe following 
World War I were ended by his appointment to the A. P. staff in 
Berlin. His span of time in the Berlin bureau included the 
Stresemann Era, the twilight of Weimar, the rise of the Nazis 
and the early years of the second World War. The author has 
attempted no chronological account of these mighty events but 
merely jots down notes of interest about people and things that 
have come to him during a full career. Some individuals as for 
example, Herbert Hoover, Richard Strauss, and Max Reinhardt, 
come in for very full attention. 

The book is pleasant reading but at times frustrating when we 
know Lochner could have told so much more. He writes in a 
mellow mood, which seems to suggest that he feels the storms are 
over and the ship has come into port. Now he can reminisce. No 
longer must he meet a date line. 

Exmer Louts Kayser 
The George Washington University 


The Golden Years, An Invitation to Retirement. By Thomas 
Collins. (New York: The John Day Co., 1956. Pp. 251, 
$3.75.) 


Here is a practical guide for people who are planning to retire. 
The text is built upon the many case-histories which the author 
has known from five years spent in gathering and analyzing the 
experiences of many people for his syndicated newspaper column 
on Retirement. 

He tells how people have actually used their new freedom 
from previous routine; aging couples, single people,—how to 
make money if desired, how to keep profitably busy, in any case. 

With considerable wit and with a minimum of advice the au- 
thor opens windows to vistas of contentment for those who are 
aging and for their young relatives as well, who will need to fit 
into the picture and who may themselves be looking toward later 
leisure. 

Mase Sours Carri 


Population and Planned Parenthood in India, By S[ripati] 
Chandrasekhar. Introduction by Julian Huxley. (New York: 
Macmillan, 1956. Pp. xii, 105, Bibliography, Index. $2.95.) 
All workers for peace should feel a grave concern over the pres- 

ent pace of increase in the world’s population. As Director of the 

Indian Institute for Population Studies and Nuffield Fellow, Lon- 

don School of Economics, the author is in a position to know, and 

presents in clear concise English, the predicament in which India 
finds itself. With its population now increasing at the rate of 
five million per year, the introduction of “not particularly drastic 
health measures” would raise this to eight million, “the equiva- 
lent of a new town of 20,000 inhabitants every day of the year!” 

The Indian experience is important not only because it is the 
first country to enunciate a national policy aimed at limiting 
population, but it serves as an example of the many underdevel- 
oped nations whose future (and ours as well) depends upon 
whether they can apply western science and technology to mod- 
ernize “their social and economic structure without destroying 
their cultural heritage.” 

As a main instrument of population control they found by ex- 
periment that the “rhythm method was completely inadequate.” 
But they were encouraged by the ease with which both men and 
women could be made aware of the advantage of family plan- 
ning, and their readiness to attempt it. 

He points out that “despite the great advancement of modern 
science and technological skill, a majority of the world’s people 
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are denied even the bare necessities of civilized existence.”” And 
the “level of living . . . has not risen proportionately with the 
growth of population and particularly in South-east Asia and Latin 
America.” 

Chapters on Growth of Population, Social and Economic Fac- 
tors, Possibilities of Migration, Moral and Religious Aspects, and 
Technical Aspects of Birth Control, and Administrative and Hu- 
man Problems are followed by a brief summary on Birth Control 
in India Today. A more detailed index would be helpful. The 
seven-page bibliography should have included “The Challenge of 
Man’s Future,” by Harrison Brown, and “Human Fertility— 
The Modern Dilemma” by Robert C. Cook, as well as the “Popu- 
lation Bulletin,” eight per year, edited at 1507 M Street, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C., which should be in every public library. 
They are for the general reader, not the specialist, but give ref- 
erences for those wishing to study the sources from which the 
material is condensed. 

Dr. Julian Huxley says this book is not only an important con- 
tribution to Indian thinking, but to world thinking on this 
“overshadowing problem of our age.” 

LeicuTon B. Morse 


Washington, D. C. 


Elizabeth I, By Donald Barr Chidsey. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1955. Pp. 192, Ix. $2.50.) 


Elizabeth I is one of a new series of biographies, “Great Lives 
in Brief,” designed for the general reader who desires something 
more than the mere outline of a reference work, something less 
than the standard size, full-length biography. The author of this 
most recent life of the Virgin Queen is the reporter, novelist and 
biographer, Donald Barr Chidsey. 

He has written a life that does not add particularly to the 
stature of the great sovereign. Interested particularly in her use 
of dangling matrimony as diplomatic bait, he suggests a personage 
of less monumental proportions than most of us find in Elizabeth. 
That she could be small, stingy and devious none can doubt, but 
there was much about her that made her a worthy ruler in a 
spacious age. 

The author deserves credit in trying to establish correct pro- 
portion. At times, however, there is carelessness in historical de- 
tail. Too frequently the larger background is lost sight of and 
chronological relations are made difficult to understand because 
of the proportions of the narrative. 

Above all, it is impossible not to enjoy reading this brief biog- 
raphy. The style is vivid, frequently racy. Although every one 
may not agree with him, the author has his own interpretation 
of Elizabeth and sticks to it consistently. The publishers are to 


NEW PROMISE 


Not for many years has there been such promise that patient, 
imaginative, enterprising effort could gradually be rewarded in 
steady decrease in the dread of war; in an economic surge that 
will raise the living standards of all the world; in growing con- 
fidence that liberty and justice will one day overcome statism; in 
the better understanding among all peoples that is the essential 


prelude to true peace. 


President Eisenhower, April 21, 1956 
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be congratulated not only upon projecting this series but upon the 
pleasant format and distinguished typography they have selected. 
Evmer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


Booxs RECEIVED 


American Imports. By Don D. Humphrey. (New York: The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1955. Pp. xviii, 546, Index, tables, 
graphs. $6.00.) 

Repertoire of Practice of United Nations Organs, Vol. 1, articles 
1-22 of Charter; Vol. II, Articles 23-54 of the Charter; Vol. 
III, Articles 55-72 of the Charter; Vol. IV, Articles 73-91 of 
the Charter. (New York: Columbia University Press, for the 
United Nations, 1955-56. $3.50 per volume, Paper.) 

Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954. Fdited by 
Peter V. Curl. (New York: Harper & Bros. For the Council on 
Foreign Relations, 1954. Pp. xxii, index, $5.00.) 

Eisenhower The President. By Merlo J. Pusey. (New York: 
Macmillan, 1956. Pp. 299, index, $3.75.) 

This Is Nixon. By James Keogh. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1956. Pp. 91, illus. $2.75.) 


TimeL_y PAMPHLETS 


The United Nations; Some New Perspectives After Ten Years. 
By Francis O. Wilcox. (Washington, Department of State, 
6047. Feb. 1956. Pp. 17, 10 cents.) 

The Declaration of Washington, A Joint Declaration of The 
President of the United States and the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, February 1, 1956. (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 6288, Pp. 6, 10 cents.) 

Choosing the President of the USA. By Kathryn H. Stone. 
(New York: Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, 1954. 
Pp. 43. 25 cents.) 

The Bandung Conference. By A. Appadorai. (New Delhi: 
The Indian Council of World Affairs, 1955. Distributed by 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, New York. Pp. 32.) 

Seato, Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. (Washington, Dept. 
of State No. 6305, Far Eastern Series, 72, March 1956. Pp. 
27, 15 cents.) 

Pan Americanism At Work, (Washington, Pan American Union, 
1956. Pp. 17, illus.) 

The Jordan River Valley. By Georgiana Stevens, (New York: 
Columbia University Press for The Carnegie Endowment, 
January 1956. Pp. 227-283. International Conciliation. Janu- 
ary 1956, 25 cents.) 

Our Stake in Economic Development Abroad. By J. D. Zeller- 
bach, Feb. 16, 1956. (New York: Committee For Economic 
Development, 1956. Pp. 10.) 
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The 128th annual Board of Directors meeting of the American 
Peace Society convened at the Cosmos Club in Washington, 
D. C. on the afternoon of May 8, 1956. President U. S. Grant 
III, presided and the following board members were present: 
Dr. Pitman Potter, Dean of International Relations, American 
University; Professor Roderick Davison, George Washington 
University; Lester Woolsey, prominent internationalist and 
author; Thomas R. White of Philadelphia, Honorary Vcie-Presi- 
dent; Edgar Turlington, recently returned from Ethiopia where 
he acted as advisor to King Haile Selaissie; Denys Myers, retired 
member of the Department of State; Dr. Helen Dwight Reid of 
the International Cooperation Administration; Dr. Stanley Horn- 
beck, former Ambassador to the Netherlands; Dr. Charles G. 
Fenwick of the Organization of American States; Michael Francis 
Doyle, former Justice of the International Court at the Hague; 
Dr. William G. Carr, Exectuive Secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association; William T. Reed, Assistant Secretary of the 
United States Senate and Dr. Franklin Dunham, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Society. Mr. John Merkel of Unofficial Ambassa- 
dor’s, Inc. was a guest of the Board which was joined later by 
Amos Peaslee, Ambassador to Australia, just returned to Wash- 
ington, George Galloway, Legislative Drafting Bureau of the 
Library of Congress and Mrs. Harold Burton, member of the 
Board and wife of the Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The minutes of both the 127th annual meeting and the fall 
meeting were read and approved. General Grant reported as 
President of the Society and announced the prospect of the 
Society attaining permanent quarters in Heurich House, the 
gift of Mrs. Christian Heurich to the Columbia Historical 
Society at 20th and New Hampshire Avenue, just off Dupont 
Circle in Washington and in close proximity to the Washington 
Headquarters of the United Nations. The General was author- 
ized to appoint a Nominating Committee to recommend new 
officers, beginning May 1957 when terms of this year’s officers 
expire. 

The Executive Secretary reported with his usual comment on 
national and international affairs announcing, at the same time, 
the deaths of Dr. Ernst Feilchenfeld, distinguished Professor of 
International Law at the Georgetown School of Foreign Service 
and member of the Board and Senator Alben W. Barkley, long- 
time President of the Interparliamentary Union and great friend 
and supporter of the work of the Society. The Secretary was in- 
structed to draw up suitable formal resolutions to be presented 
to members of the families of both distingiushed citizens of our 
country, the Society having been represented at the funerals of 
both by its officers and many Board members. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY BOARD MEETS 
IN 128TH ANNUAL SESSION 


The Treasurer’s Report was read and showed a comfortable 
balance after expenditures for the year, which has been one of 
the most active year’s of accomplishment in the recent history 
of the Society. A mark of condolence was registered for Miss 
Gertrude Woodcock, Assistant Treasurer, whose devoted mother 
has just passed away. ‘The Society was represented at the Solemn 
Mass at Holy Trinity Church by the Executive Secretary. 

Dr. Helen Dwight Reid reported as Chairman of the Edi- 
torial Board of Wortp Arrairs, describing some of the progress 
made by the magazine this year. Extra copies of the Spring Issue 
have had wide distribution and one of its articles Soviet Plan 
for Central America by Dr. Joseph P. Thorning was considered 
so important to the national welfare as to be reprinted in full this 
month in the Congressional Record. 

On motion of Dr. Hornbech and seconded by Dr. Reid, it was 
voted to have the Society participate in the 10th Anniversary this 
July 4th of the Independence of the Philippine Commonwealth 
and to devise ways and means with General Carlos Romulo, 
Philippine Ambassador to bring this about. 

The Statement of the American Peace Society on Means of 
Achieving Permanent Peace by Board Members, Dr. George 
A. Finch and Huston Thompson, Vice President, was presented 
by General Grant to the Board for discussion. There being so 
little time for adequate discussion before adjournment, the 
Statement was, on motion, referred back to the Executive Com- 
mittee for further action and for possible publication in the 
Annual Winter Issue of Worip Arrairs, after submission to the 
Fall Meeting in October 1956. 

Vacancies on the Board were filled by the election of Dr. 
Bernadotte Schmitt, presently visiting Professor at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina on international affairs and the Hon. 
Francis B. Sayre, recently returned as Governor of the U. S. 
Mandated Islands in the Pacific and son-in-law of President 
Woodrow Wilson. 

The Hon. Huston Thompson, Vice President of the Society 
and former Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, pre- 
sented an address on Woodrow Wilson, in honor of the 100th 
year of his birth, at the Cosmos Club on Monday, April 30th 
thus honoring this famous President whose efforts for inter- 
national peace through a World Court and Assembly, now ex- 
emplified in the United Nations were identical with those of 
William Ladd, founder of the Society in 1819. 

The meeting adjourned for dinner to the Tayloe Room of the 
Cosmos Club where the discussion was on the Far East and 
the guest of honor was the Hon. Homer Ferguson, Ambassador 
to Philippines, newly appointed Justice of the Military Court of 
Appeals. 


NEW NATION’S PRIDE 


The new nations have many of the sensitivities that marked 
our own early years as a free Nation. They are proud of their 
independence and quick to resent any slight to their sovereignty. 
Some of them are concerned to avoid involvements with other 
nations, as we were for many years. 

President Eisenhower, April 21, 1956 
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